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NOTES 


WE are glad to be able to contradict on the best authority 
the alarmist rumours which have been current regard- 
ing the health of Mr. Curzon. The great strain cast 
upon him by the coincidence of the China crisis with the 
indisposition of Lord Salisbury led to a temporary break- 
down, from which he is rapidly recovering. He was 
confined to his bed during the fortnight’s holiday at Easter, 
but can now take a little walking exercise and transact 
business. Like most men he has a weak spot in his 
constitution which gives him trouble when he is over- 
worked ; but there is not the slightest ground for antici- 
pating that his brilliant career will be interrupted or even 
that he will have to restrict his abnormal industry within 
bounds much narrower than those which he has hitherto 
set to it. In the past, indeed, he can hardly be said to 
have set any bounds to his industry. But if he will now dis- 
cover and respect the measure of what he can undertake 
without risking a break-down, he will still be able to work 
much harder than most men, and quite hard enough to 
achieve the success to which his gifts entitle him. 


THE cable peril in the Far East lies fully exposed. The 
defence which the Russo-Danish Company, known to the 
world as the Great Northern Telegraph Company, makes 
to THE OuTLOok article of last week is no answer at all, 
as is shown on another page ; on the contrary, it is a con- 
firmation of our worst fears. The joint British-Danish- 
Russian cable office at Hong Kong is a scandal and a 
standing menace to British interests. These are not times in 


which we can safely leave the cable communications 
at our easternmost naval base in such peril of foreign 
interference. 


Mr. BAtrour did not promise the deputation which 
waited upon him on Thursday afternoon that the British 
Commissioners to the Brussels Sugar Bounty Conference 
should have a penal clause in their pockets; but he did 
promise that ‘‘ every means her Majesty’s Government can 
bring to bear successfully shall be used” to put an end to 
the ruinous and unfair foreign bounties. The bounties are 
not everything in the causes of West Indian depression, 
as has been shown in these columns; but we have the 
report of Sir Henry Norman and his fellow Commissioners 
that their abolition ‘‘ would render it possible under present 
conditions to maintain profitably a large proportion of the 
present area of sugar-cane cultivation.” If nothing short 
of the threat of countervailing duties will bring the chief 
offender against equitable trading conditions—that is to 
say, France—to reason, we hope the threat will be used, 
and used with intent. 


In reviewing the war incidents of the week the remark- 
able thing is that there is so little to record. Deduct 
contradictions of the previous day’s news and mere specu- 
lation, and there is usually not much war news left in the 
morning, not to speak of the evening, papers. Until the 
Matanzas bombardment—at which some Spaniards really 
seem to have been killed—it has been deadly dull work off 
Havana. The atmosphere is heavy and relaxing, and 
there is a swell which makes life afloat a misery even fer 
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experienced sailors. Note, in regard to the weather 
question, that the American attack on the Philippines, 
impending as we write, is also to be delivered at a 
s2ason which is the most oppressive to foreigners. 


Tue fishing-smack and smail-schooner chasing in which 
some of the United States warship crews in Cuban waters 
have indulged has brought them but small promise of 
prize-money ; while it has earned for them the displeasure 
of the President, who is highly susceptible to European 
sarcasms. The difficulties which the Spaniards are said 
to be experiencing in coaling their Cape Verde fleet may be 
set against the alleged War Office muddle at Washington, 
of which the American Yellow Press—snubbed more than 
once lately by the military officials—is no doubt making 
much. The most interesting point to amateur strate- 
gists who are watching the progress of the war is, of 
course, how different the situation would have been had 
the Nicaragua Canal been made 


Tue Americans are quite clear in their minds as to the 
proper plan of campaign against the Philippines. The fleet 
is to sail there and destroy the Spanish squadron. Then 
itis to bombard Manila. Then it is to land men and take 
the islands. The next item on the programme is uncertain. 
If the United States keeps the Philippines or trades them 
of to a neighbour, it is equally in a difficulty. If the 
islands be retained, the Monroe doctrine goes by the board. 
If they are to form the subject of a ‘‘ deal,” there will be 
no end to the jealousy excited. We ourselves do not 
want them particularly; but their geographical situation 
and the fact that a British vessel goes there nearly every 
working day in the year makes it of interest to us to know 
who the new owner is tobe. Germany is already talking 
of her interest in this earthquake-shaken region ; Japan, 
who is largely represented by emigrants, will have a fit 
if it does not come to her; and Russia, who is great on 
warm-water ports just now, might not be indisposed to 
make a purchase. The Philippines difficulty may yet 
eclipse that of Samoa, Hawaii, and Crete. 


Tue Admiralty have been very lucky. When Vice- 
Admiral! Sir John A. Fisher, on relinquishing his seat on 
the Admiralty Board as Controller of the Navy, was sent 
to command the North America and West Indies Squadron 
at the end of last August, and hoisted his flag in no 
less a warship than the battleship Renown, the most 
expensive ironclad of its size in the British Navy, some 
critics asked, ‘‘ Why banish so distinguished an officer 
and so powerful a ship to these waters when the Mediter- 
ranean, or probably the Far East, will be the scene of any 
trouble that may occur?” These critics received no reply ; 
naval critics never do. But the Admiraity continued to 
strengthen the North American Squadron by the despatch 
of modern and larger vessels and torpedo-boat destroyers, 
and Admiral Fisher threw all his energy into his work of 
making it one of the most efficient fleets afloat. The 
result to-day is that British interests are protected by the 
strongest squadron that has ever floated the British flag 
in American waters—a battleship of 12,350 tons, three 
second-class cruisers of recent construction, one third- 
class cruiser, two sloops, one coast-defence ship, one 
gunboat, two torpedo-boat destroyers of the most modern 
type, and one old cruiser of not much account. The 
presence of such a squadron in the vicinity of hostilities, 
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where we have so much* to guard, is a veritable triumph 
of statesmanship, and, be it added, good luck. 


THE expected Proclamation of Neutrality by the Queen 
in Council, issued in the London Gasette on Tuesday, 
keeps strictly within the conventional lines. In some 
detail it prohibits British subjects from helping either 
party, and especially from assisting belligerent men-of- 
war. Leader writers have already exercised their in- 
genuity in pointing out the difficulties and perplexities 
that are certain to arise in applying the rules. Obviously 
international law has neither the clearness nor minuteness 
of municipal codes, and especially between combatants 
each case must be settled as it arises by the spirit rather 
than by the letter. It may be safely predicted that coaling 
questions will be the most frequent and most important 
subjects of legal debate. 


Tue idea of an Anglo-American Understanding no doubt 
commends itself to the common-sense instincts of the 
British working-man; but this does not prevent him from 
wishing to see the United States “‘ taken down a peg or 
two before coming out top” in the struggle with Spain. 
Up to the moment of writing, his chief interest in the war 
has been a sporting one, with a sneaking sympathy for the 
‘funder dog.” The operations at sea have seemed to him 
little more than a rather livelier representation of the annual 
Black and White Naval Manceuvres in the Irish Channel, 
or of Mr. Kiralfy’s model warships’ display at Earl’s Court. 
He has bought ‘‘ war speshuls” very much in the spirit in 
which he purchases the editions containing ‘‘all the 
winners.” With the rise in the price of bread and his 
poultry-grain, the working-man may begin to take a more 
serious view of the situation. A jump from 53d. to 7d. 
per four-pound loaf is a vital fact for small housekeepers, 
and might conceivably have a far-reaching effect on the 
attitude of the masses in the present crisis. Happily the 
war is not being waged during an English winter. 


WE rejoice to learn from Thursday’s cablegrams of 
those three Commissioners whom Mr. McKinley is to be 
authorised by Congress to appoint to talk over with 
Canadian Commissioners all outstanding questions. There 
will soon be much for both the United States and our- 
selves to do in common the wide world over—notably 
just now in defence of the principle of the Open Door ; 
and it will be a good beginning to clear the ground of, 
say, the Canadian-Alaskan boundary difficulty, not alone 
in the region of the Klondike goldfields—it is simple 
enough there—but on the coast-line about and above the 
54th parallel. There are great things before that coast-line 
in the near future, and we should know where we stand. 


Durinc three daily sittings a judge and a special, jury 
of the Queen’s Bench division have discussed the affairs 
of the King of Ashanti, his alleged ambassadors, and the 
politics of the Gold Coast. The occasion was the action 
of libel by Prince Ansah against the Daily Telegraph. 
His Highness came to this country on a mission from the 
King of high politicalimport. The Dazly Telegraph, found- 
ing its words on some statements received from the 
Colonial Office, alleged the whole business to be humbug. 
It was also hinted that the attractions of the metropolis 
were too much for the noble Africans, and that they had 
spent the royal substance in riotous living. The jury 
disagreed, and no doubt we shall have the whole thing 
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over again. Why not, as in Scotland, take the verdict of 
a majority ? 


Across in France the hoardings are gay with the 
coloured posters of the rival candidates for the Chamber. 
These addresses to the electors are fearful and wonderful 
documents. A paragraph in not a few begins ‘‘ Convinced 
of the guilt of Dreyfus ” All start off with, not 
“Gentlemen,” but ‘‘ My dear fellow-citizens.” Most wind 
up with “‘ Vive la République!” and all with ‘ Vive la 
France!” The polling, which takes place within eight 
days, will have many interesting features ; but, now that 
the war is on, the correspondents will have little chance 
of doing it justice. M. Méline, who has the luck to be 
“making the elections,” is assured, as we said the other 
week, of a return to office. M. Hanotaux will, of course, 
accompany him, It is a striking commentary on the in- 
significance of the modern Paris politician that most 
newspaper-readers would be hard put to it to mention the 
name of any other member of a Ministry which is not un- 
likely to be longer-lived than all its predecessors since the 
time of Napoleon III. 





Miss Mary KINGSLEY, who has got us to realise the negro 
point of view on so many matters, has been repeating her 
well-known opinions on taxation in the Dark Continent. 
Talking of the hut-tax war in Sierra Leone at Richmond 
the other night, she showed that it was a ground principle 
of African law that the thing on which you pay a regular 
tax is not your property, but the property of the person 
who taxes you. Hence, the Colonial Government, by 
putting on the hut-tax, to the native mind took possession 
of the huts. As the Government has neither bought the 
huts nor taken them by right of conquest, the native can 
neither stand nor understand it, and fights. Seeing that 
there have been two wars before in Sierra Leone over 
attempts to impose a hut-tax, it certainly does seem folly 
to waste good white and black men’s lives and a fine 
country a third time in an attempt to enforce an uncon- 
genial measure. When the ladies get into Parliament, we 
might do worse than make Miss Kingsley Under-Secretary 
of Colonial Affairs. 


It HAS been an open secret for some little time past 
that the new Suffragan Bishop of Bedford would be the 
Rev. C. H. Turner, formerly Resident Chaplain to Bishop 
Jackson, and until last year Rector of St.-George’s-in-the- 
East. Mr. Turner is a Prebendary of St. Paul’s, and has 
just become Chaplain-in-Ordinary to the Queen ; but it is 
understood that he will now vacate this last appointment. 
It does not yet appear that the new Bishop will be the 
Rector of St. Andrew Undershaft, the City church which 
Bishop Billing held; but the arrangement will probably 
be made. Mr. Turner has twice been sent up to Her 
Majesty for appointment as a suffragan bishop in the 
London diocese; but in each case the other cleric was 
selected. He is a short, bearded man, with a refined face 
and keen eyes; not a preacher of much note, but a good 
organiser, and eminently sensible and safe; a typical 
Anglican Bishop. 


Mr. ATHELSTAN RILEY is scarcely the person to whom 
we should be inclined to look for words of light and lead- 
ing in regard to Church Reform, yet in the recent confer 
ence between members of the English Church Union and 
the Church Reform League, he seems to us to have put 
his finger on the real crux of reform in the Church. The 
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question is, he said, what is a layman? There must be 
some test, and what is it to be? Mr. Riley rightly 
pointed out that the ‘‘ communicant test” is impos- 
sible; but he suggested no other. It seems an odd 
thing for a High Churchman to ignore the only test 
which the Church of the first centuries would have 
recognised—that of baptism. A baptized person is poten- 
tially a member of the Church; a confirmed person is 
actually one : confirmation being, in fact, the completion 
of baptism. Mr. Riley went on to point out that if the 
laity are to have a share in the government of the Church 
there must be some revival of lay discipline, which is at 
present impracticable. Church reformers will do well. to 
concentrate their efforts for the time upon financial reform, 
which means patronage reform. 


Tue Rev. H. W. Clarke’s book on the City Churches, 
which is an expansion of a series of papers in the City 
Press, is a fearful and wonderful production. Mr. Clarke 
hits—and kicks—out right and left. In his eyes no City 
parson can do anything that is good. If the luckless man 
tries new methods, he is ‘‘sensational”; if he fills his 
church by providing good music, he is turning God's house 
into a concert-room, though the oratorios at St. Nicholas, 
Cole-Abbey, are ‘‘ spiritually elevating.” A more extra- 
ordinary mixture of acuteness, injustice, common-sense, 
Philistinism, egotism, prejudice, knowledge of the world, 
ecclesiastical Radicalism and nonsense, has never been put 
into print. The blend is certainly interesting as well as 
amusing, and the industry exhibited in the collection of 
facts is extraordinary. On one point we desire enlighten- 
ment: Why is Mr. Clarke so indignant with ‘‘ Crockford’s 
Clerical Directory’’—its preface, we learn, is ‘‘a disgrace to 
English literature ”—and so pleased with the rival ‘‘ Clergy 
List”? It may be only a coincidence; but his own name 
is absent from the former, while it appears in the latter. 


THE Government Benefices Bill, together with that of 
Mr. Lyttelton, was referred, it will be remembered, to 
the Standing Committee on Law, by which it has now 
been reported. With the result we have no quarrel—as 
an instalment. But in paint-and-varnish reform we do 
not believe; and if this measure passes into law 
this year, as we imagine it will, it cannot be regarded 
as settling the vexed questions of patronage and 
clerical appointment, but merely as doing something 
towards avoiding the graver sort of scandals. We are 
opposed to placing more power in the hands of the Bishops, 
who seem to us to have quite enough already ; and there- 
fore we are glad to see that in the case of a Bishop’s refusal 
to institute a nominee there may be an appeal to the Arch- 
bishop and a Judge of the High Court. That ought to 
check any possible arbitrariness on the part of the Bishops. 
We wish it had been practicable to give the parishioners 
some voice in appointments to benefices. That is bound 
to come in time ; but the time is not yet. 


Witt the South Wales coal dispute, after all, be 
settled by arbitration? The men did not display any 
alacrity to accept Mr. Ritchie’s suggestion that the com- 
mittees of employers and employed should be attended by 
a body of colliers with powers to settle on their behalf, 
an arrangement under which Mr. Ritchie claims that, 
‘though the workmen’s committee would not be actually 
empowered to effect a settlement, the general body of dele- 
gates who would be so empowered would be immediately 
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available for consultation and decision.” Nor does the 
plan seem very feasible. But the men are ready to submit 
their case to an arbitrator appointed by the Board of Trade, 
and such an arbitrator could at least look into the 
facts of the case. The masters and the men give very 
different accounts of the average weekly earnings of the 
miners, the former stating them to be about thirty shillings, 
the latter not more than one pound a week. This is a 
matter which must be cleared up before anything else can 
be discussed ; and it cannot be cleared up too soon. The 
men are preparing to hold out ; they have received £1,000 
as a grant from the Miners’ Federation of Great Britain, 
and are to get at least £2,000 more in the course of the 
next four weeks. But what avails this expenditure of 
money if it does not ensure a speedy settlement of the 
dispute? For in the meantime Imperial interests are 
being sacrificed. Public attention is, unfortunately, only 
too likely to be distracted from this important fact by the 
excitement of foreign affairs. 


No one pays much heed here to Scandinavian politics ; 
but some of our readers must have noticed in the accounts 
of the squabbles between the’ two countries which own 
King Oscar’s sway, that the Swedes are in the habit of 
charging the Norwegians with an intention, should they 
gain the control of their own foreign affairs, of giving 
Russia an ice-free port. The St. Petersburg Corre- 
spondent of the Zimes now knocks this scare on the head 
by explaining that the Russians have finally decided that a 
place just within their own territory better suits their needs 
than any northern Norwegian port. 


Tue Muscovites prefer Catherine Harbour in the bay 
of Kola to the Varanger Fiord, and no wonder, for its 
ice-free waters afford accommodation for a dozen of the 
largest battleships. The fact of interest to us is that the 
harbour is being very strongly fortified, and that, when 
completed, Russia need no longer keep her war vessels 
frozen up in the Baltic in the winter. 


DRAMATIS PERSON: 


COUNT MOURAVIEFF 


By a FELLOW-DIPLOMATIST 


A MODERN Blue-book is the last place in which you look 
for a masterpiece. But Count Mouravieff’s note (at the 
end of the China Blue-book) is incon- 
testably a masterpiece; though one of 
the kind which, nowadays, we associate 
exclusively with the stage. It is written in French, and 
suffers by translation ; but it is a gem of cynical dexterity. 
There is the perfect semblance of unaffected ease to dazzle 
the audience, whilst beneath it the daring makes them 
shiver; and, when the curtain has fallen, there is the 
recognition that, with so many opportunities and so few 
scruples, failure was impossible. To call Count Mouravieff 
a stage-villain would be excessive and ‘‘stagey.” He is 
an admirable adventurer who risks no more, and no less, 
than a Blondin. 


A Gem of 
Cynical Dexterity 


But the author of any masterpiece must be interesting. 
What manner of man, then, is Count Mouravieff? He is 
pre-eminently a diplomatist of a bygone 
era ; all things to all men, and, therefore, 
to most men not remarkable. About fifty 
years old, about five feet nine in his stockings, slightly 


The Man as 
he is 
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marked with small-pox, and rather bald, he has com- 
manded the successes of a Wilkes with men and 
women. Frigid, cryptic, or, perhaps, only artistically 
bored, he was never easy of access throughout a 
long diplomatic career. But, access conceded, as 
it was whenever not obviously unremunerative, any 
beautiful woman or popular man in the capital to which 
he was accredited was certain to succumb to his charm, 
Few have played a better game of whist or invested the 
uncorking of choice vintages with a pleasanter echo from 
the Odes of Horace. Polyglot and bejewelled, he would 
sit up later than anyone, and rise earlier to reap the 
harvest. The indiscretions of others overnight guided 
his pen in the morning. They had babbled whilst he 
had listened, and he wrote whilst they slept. His plea- 
sure was a duty and his duty a pleasure. 


A diplomatist meets many men of many nations: 
hence the opportunities for observation of the present 
: : writer; hence, too, the comedy of the 
ya voor China Blue-book. For Sir Nicholas 
O’Conor and Count Mouravieff, before 
the one was British Ambassador and the other Foreign 
Secretary at St. Petersburg, were more than once 
accredited to the same Court. The Corps Diplomatique 
in any capital is a close corporation—almost a coterie— 
and that is well for diplomacy, since, in nine cases out of 
ten, private friendships conduce to the discharge of diplc- 
matic duty. But, in the tenth case, all turns on the 
‘rules of the game,” or, rather, on its amenities. And, 
by traversing these, the adventurer can always score an 
advantage. 

Count Mouravieff is an adventurer in the best sense of 
the word: one, that is, who, having the courage, has the 
audacity to throw his maximum on any one coup ; and the 
China Blue-book reveals, on every page, a man ready to 
risk all for success—his own reputation and his country’s 
credit. Doubtless he has owed much to the protection of 
the Dowager-Empress. It was her influence which as- 
sisted him to Copenhagen ; but, having arrived at Copen- 
hagen, he caught for himself the mantle and the manners 
of his predecessor Lobanoff. He rises to-day, so to speak, 
from the table, amiably explaining the philosophy of the 
game (see China Blue-book, p. 64), and casually sweeping 
the stakes into his pocket. Meanwhile the old playmate, 
Sir Nicholas O’Conor, is left staring at the green baize. 
Perhaps he will write for more money from home. But 
the adventurer has landed his coup, and a Blue-book is 
enriched bya piece of finished comedy which might well 
excite the envy even of Mr. Gillette. Who will sit down 
to the next rubber with Count Mouravieff? Great Britain 
has had ‘* Too much Johnson.” 


WHAT OF CUBA’S FUTURE? 


By a SYMPATHISER WITH SPAIN 


We do not agree with many of the points raised in the 
following article, but we publish it with pleasure as a pro- 
Spanish statement to which the knowledge and experience 
of the writer give considerable weight.—Ed. 


It were, I believe, a grave mistake to suppose that the tone 
of the English Press represents the general sympathies of 
the people as regards the war forced upon Spain by the 
United States. Doubtless Mr. Tom Mann, Louise Michel, 
the Rev. Mr.'Price Hughes and others of their class are satis- 
fied ; but whether on the Stock Exchange, in the Temple, 
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jn club-rooms or in workmen’s trains, it is no overstate- 
ment to say that of every ten men seven sympathise with 
Spain. Nor is the reason far to seek. Journalists print 
columns of statistics to prove that the United States is a 
good customer, and, mindful of the friendly Dingley Tariff, 
they entreat their readers to consider the question from a 
“business point of view.” It may be that, as a result of 
the war, our business will suffer in many ways; and it is 
lawful to mistrust conclusions based on a superficial study 
of the ‘‘ Statesman’s Year Book.” 

That Spain must lose in the present struggle seems as 
certain as anything cen be. It is true that when the rest 
of the Continent lay under Napoleon’s heel, she faced and 
conquered him. She must have failed without our help, 
as we must have failed without hers ; but to-day’s circum- 
stances differ, and Spain is left to save herself by her 
single effort. That she must succumb is the opinion of 
every expert. The struggle may not be so brief as was 
foretold by that intelligent mechanic, Mr Alva Edison, 
who, despite his name, japes the Spaniard and declares 
that he ‘‘ doesn’t want to play chess with a fool.” So it 
appears: it is not reported that Mr. Alva Edison has gone 
to the front, and he is doubtless safer at home. Mean- 
while he must be left to argue the conduct of the campaign 
with that rival strategist, General Miles, who labours 
under all the disadvantages of knowledge. 

One question above others presses for an answer. What 
is to be Cuba’s future? It would be a policy of a kind if 
the United States resolved to annex the island; but, 
despite the fact that the annexation is an immemorial 
tradition of Union policy, the United States now formally 
disclaims this purpose. It remains to be seen whether it 
is practicable to combine philanthropy, liberty, and armed 
intervention. Suppose the war over, that seventy millions 
prevail over seventeen, and that the Spaniards evacuate 
Cuba: what next? Is it credible that the Cuban insur- 
gents are capable of forming a government, or that their 
new administration would be one whit better than the old ? 
Mr. Phelps, formerly the American Minister in London, 
has pointed out that the Cubans are ‘‘ bandits who have 
been carrying on what they call warfare by crimes not 
recognised as war in any civilised country,” and he 
goes on to ask, with a point which goads the ‘ Yellow 
Press” to frenzy: ‘‘Can it be claimed to be the office of 
humanity to drive out the only Government there is there, 
and to turn over the population to the tender mercies of such 
aband as this? What would become in such an event as 
this of the veconcentrados? If their voice could be heard, 
is it conceivable that they would desire the establishment 
of a Government in the hands of those who have destroyed 
their substance?” Mr. Phelps is a trained diplomatist, with 
aknowledge of facts and affairs; but his guilelessness in 
assuming that the reconcentrados really count for anything 
in American politics is pathetic. Mr. Bronson Rae, the 
correspondent of the Mew York Herald, has disposed of 
that myth as one of America’s finest inventions. 

The Cuban insurgents are mostly negroes with a 
sprinkling of half-breeds. Their establishment as a 
government means the deliberate dethronement of civilisa- 
tion by savagery,.the substitution of Voodoo-worship for 
Christianity. The armed intervention of the United States 
1s condoned by apologists on the ground that it could not 
“tolerate a nuisance at its own door.” Will it tolerate 
the worse nuisance of a black republic? It is doubtful 
how far this doctrine of the suppression of nuisances is to 
be carried. A nuisance organised and paid for by 
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American citizens no doubt requires special treatment ; it: 
is not to be supposed that a spontaneous nuisance will 
be dealt with more gently. Spain has scourged the 
Cuban blacks with rods; the United States, the home of 
Judge Lynch, will scourge them with scorpions. At best, 
the organising of a stable Government is a complex matter, 
and the United States can scarcely withdraw its troops 
till some degree of order is assured. Our own experience 
in Egypt shows that hopes are liars, and that reorganisation 
may, under most favourable circumstances, take the best 
part of twenty years. Be it soon or late, the incapacity 
of the half-breeds and blacks will compel the United States 
to administer at Habana as we administer at Cairo. Is 
that likely to be to England’s gain? Is it not, to say the 
least, ‘‘ from a business point of view,” the immediate loss 
of a neutral market? That in itself is as small a matter 
as the fate of the Cuban bandits, who must even perish 
as the Sioux Indians, or be bulldozed after the fashion of 
the Southern negroes. 

But there are wider considerations. Every argument 
that tells against Spanish rule in Cuba tells against 
English rule in Jamaica. Already the air is thick with 
rumours of ‘‘a deal” which should end in our leaving 
Kingston for Manila, and it is certain that, if another 
Governor Eyre flogged Jamaican women, the patriotic 
‘* Yellow Press ” would lift up its bray. No Englishman 
is hoodwinked by sentimental vapouring about ‘the ties 
of race” and ‘‘ the community of language.” Distrusting 
the tender mercies of the Silver men, we know that our 
safety lies in our strength, not in the sense of justice or 
in the discretion of our ‘‘ brethren.” Assuming that the 
present war continues, the United States will possess a 
strong navy, capable of giving effect to an ambitious policy. 
American interests point to the need for a canal across 
the Isthmus, and, apart from questions certain to arise out 
of the Bulwer-Clayton treaty, the construction of an 
Isthmus canal will alter the whole balance of naval power. 
Lastly, the extinction of Spain must work to our disadvan- 
tage nearer home. We have one Sick Man in the East 
of Europe ; another in the West bodes us no good. An 
enfeebled Spain will change the whole position of European 
politics. The annexation of Morocco becomes a certainty, 
and the conversion of the Mediterranean into a French lake 
is but a matter of time. That scarcely seems to England’s 
interest; and, after all, England’s interest is our chief 
concern. F.-K. 


THE BATTLESHIP IN ACTION 


SHE was painted all grey, from her two huge funnels to 
the water-line ; with her long hull, and her tangle of upper 
works piled together amidships, and descending forward 
upon the round turret, from which projected the long 
barrels of the twin great guns, she was like a castle set 
afloat upon a decked ship. The white ensign flew at the 
stern, the pendant, like a whip-lash, streamed at the peak, 
and the Jack flew at the bows. Trailing a brown canopy 
of smoke, the battleship was steaming leisurely, with a 
slight rolling motion, across an empty sea. 

A tiny blur appeared between the seaward verge and the 
white sky; then a faint blot broke the sharp and delicate 
continuity of the sea-line ; and the telescope revealed the 
four funnels, all streaming smoke, of a first-class cruiser. 
As she grew gradually larger, the watch on the battleship 
descried the enemy’s flag; a twinkling, vivid atom that 
lighted, like a match, the smouldering energies of the nine 
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hundred men who manned the battleship. The captain 
entered the barbette forward, the circular revolving 
steel turret from which protruded the long snouts of the 
two sixty-seven ton guns. The conning-tower, a squat 
hood of case-hardened armour, slit horizontally, projects 
above the roof of the barbette. Here the captain took his 
place. Below him, the guns’ crew stood at their stations ; 
and below the turret, deep in the belly of the ship, two 
men worked the hydraulic lift which gently hoists the 
great projectile (six men could scarce move it by them- 
selves) and the two great cartridges from the magazine 
directly to the breech of the gun. The captain gave an 
order ; it was echoed on the instant by the captain of the 
gun ; the barbette swung slowly round to the long sucking 
hiss of the hydraulic machinery ; there came a little string 
of rapid orders as the great gun was laid to its sights, 
and the word was given. A catastrophic detonation, a 
spout of fire, and the shot struck the water into a leaping 
column three miles from the battleship, and, with a long 
ricochet, just missed the bows of the cruiser. Instantly the 
second gun was sighted and fired, and the men in the tops, 
who could see beyond the smoke, saw a great flash—saw 
the distant ship stagger and heel over, showing all the 
cumber of her crowded decks, tiny and distinct like a 
toy—and the sound of a rending explosion floated 
across the dancing water. And the captain, staring 
through his slit, saw, as the smoke drifted aside, a 
black hulk whose sharp bows were pointed skyward ; 
and, as he looked, the mass settled swiftly downwards 
and was gone. 

But, by this time, three black dots all plumed with smoke 
have risen over the rim of the sea. The battleship, altering 
her course, steers straight for them; and her broad keel 
shadows for a moment the deep sea grave of the sunken 
ship. Two hostile cruisers begin to converge upon the 
battleship ; and behind the swifter vessels follow a 
battleship of the enemy’s. 

The captain in his conning-tower, with signal-buttons 
under his hand, and speaking-tubes close to his head, 
communicating with every part of the ship, has con- 
centrated his whole being into a white-hot needle-point of 
vigilance. Atarange of four miles, the twin great guns 
of our battleship open fire on the cruiser approaching 
on her bows ; the first shot misses, the second strikes from 
a ricochet at a sharp angle, and explodes with a flash and 
acrash. The cruiser stops with a ragged hole in her side, 
darkness and raging disaster within her. Meanwhile the 
second cruiser has opened fire with her twelve-pounders, 
but the shots fall short and wide; and meanwhile the 
enemy’s battleship manceuvres herself steadily nearer. 
She opens fire with her big guns and fires three shots 
which all drop wide. The Frenchy, thinks the bluejacket 
(to the bluejacket all foreigners, as foreigners, are French), 
the Frenchy is sorry now he never took no trouble with 
his drill. 

Inour battleship, down in the armoured casemates which 
open off the mess-deck, the guns’ crews are standing at 
their stations, awaiting orders, alert and cool as on parade. 
Below them, the torpedo lieutenant with his crew are wait- 
ing in the torpedo chamber beside the shining steel array 
of deadly fishes. Now came the order to fire from the port 
casemates ; and the gunner, deliberate and steady, fitted 
his shoulder into the indiarubber shoulder-piece, with the 
electric trigger in his right hand, and pressed the trigger 
as the roll of the ship brings the sight on the gun smoothly 
down. To the expert gunner, these tremendous engines 
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are easier to train than a rifle; and shot after shot of 
conical, case-hardened steel gets home on the cruiser, 
From the barbette, the big guns have replied to the enemy’s 
battleship. On such a target, they work such destruction 
that, after much manceuvring, the enemy’s guns fall silent, 
and smoke issues from yawning rents in her. 

Aboard our battleship all went forward as steadily as 
drill went forward every day. Downin the swaying stoke- 
holds the stokers hove coal into the glowing furnaces, the 
engineer officer of the watch kept a wary eye on the jump- 
ing water in the gauge-glasses which are attached to each 
boiler, and walked in the engine-room in and out the 
pounding machinery, feeling the bearings with his fingers, 
lest they be over-heated. At the guns the men jumped 
back and forward, smart and steady on the word, loading 
and unloading, each man perfectly acquainted with the 
others’ duties, as well as with his own. 

Suddenly, a last projectile from the other battleship 
struck our battleship amidships, exploding upon the 
terrific impact. Fragments of steel and red-hot splinters 
flew aloft to descend upon the splinter-nets that cover the 
upper deck. The shell tore a chasm in the ship’s side; 
one of the stoke-holds was instantly filled with super- 
heated steam and boiling water ; and those stokers who 
could not escape from the manhole were scalded to death. 
A great part of the ship was plunged into darkness, for 
the electric wires were broken. From the darkness issue 
the dreadful noise of wounded men, mingled with the 
thudding detonation of the guns, with orders and the 
shrilling of bugle and boatswain’s pipe. Lights, which 
were all set in readiness, were brought by running blue- 
jackets, and the wounded were swiftly removed. The 
water-tight doors shutting off each compartment were 
already closed. 

The guns had never ceased from firing ; and, by this 
time, the second cruiser, a good deal battered, was sheering 
off at full steam ahead. She was outside the range of a 
torpedo ; and our battleship bore up towards the crippled 
battleship of the enemy. As the distance lessened between 
the two battleships, the torpedo-lieutenant, in his deep 
chamber, was momently expecting his order from the 
upper deck. It came—and on the instant, the smooth 
swift torpedo was discharged from its tube ; starting 
from the ship’s side upon its little voyage some twenty 
feet below the sea level. A line of bubbles on the 
surface of the sea marked the track of the torpedo; 
at the same moment, the watch upon our battleship 
descried the fatal line of bubbles swiftly lengthening 
towards them from the other battleship. There was a 
rapid manceuvre, followed by a few moments of unimagin- 
able suspense. From our battleship, the chain of bubbles 
was seen to pass safely astern of her; and, at the same 
moment, to the straining ears of the torpedo lieutenant, 
there came the enormous sound of a shattering explosion. 
From the upper deck, the ship’s company of our battleship 
beheld a fountain of foam leap high and fall about the 
other vessel, as she slowly turned over, exposing her long 
back, red-painted below the water-line. She plunged 
sideways.and downwards, and, with a mighty swirl, the 
insatiable sea swallowed her up. 

Some hours later, the battleship was steaming upon 
her appointed course, trailing her canopy of smoke alone 
upon the vasty circle of the sea. Far behind her, a prize 
crew was working the captured cruiser, which had been at 
first disabled, towards the nearest haven. 

L. Cope CORNFORD. 
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THE PERSONNEL OF PARLIAMENT 
By an M.P. 


Tue House has at last settled down to work, not indeed 
in any spirit of sanguine energy, but because two oddly 
A eee incongruous causes — the beginning of 
Again the season, and the Committee stage of 
the Irish Local Government Bill—have 
brought men to town, and reminded the most unwilling 
that, just as Society must have its ‘‘ season,” so even the 
most haphazard Session must furnish at least one labour 
of Hercules. A glance at the pages of the great Bill 
shows that the work of this year will prove a very heavy 
one, and it is matter of regret in some ways, and for 
rejoicing in others, that the House, on setting out to 
consider the seventy-seven clauses and seven schedules 
which embody the new scheme, is beset by a mood of 
unparalleled lethargy. We shall be spared much unneces- 
sary discussion ; but, on the other hand, a Minister in 
charge of a complicated measure needs the stimulus and 
encouragement which are given by the knowledge that his 
party is backing him with enthusiasm and determination. 
Unhappily, the subtle process of disintegration, which 
seems to be the fate of large parties, has com- 
menced to work its demoralising effects in the force 
behind Ministers. Parliaments, as Charles II. said, grow 
curst with age, and so it is with parties; like Anteus of 
old the Parliament man cannot for long retain his strength 
without contact with the native earth of the constituencies. 
The Ministry goes sounding on its dim and perilous way 
—a way made perilous by the lurking discontent of those 
whose votes keep them in office. However, there is no im- 
mediate probability of a cordite explosion, and the fact that 
Ministers have embarked on a large, generous, and 
courageous policy in regard to Ireland will, if they carry 
through their scheme successfully, do much to redeem the 
reproach that their legislation, with one Act excepted, has 
been made up of petty compromises. 


To Mr. Gerald Balfour the next few weeks will mean 
the making or marring of a reputation; the historical 
importance of the Bill, which may end 
his long tragedy of estrangement be- 
tween the Irish and English peoples, is 
so great that, if it indeed answers the expectations of its 
promoters, he is sure of a place in the memory of future 
generations. It is the alternative scheme to the policy for 
which Mr. Gladstone made the immortal crusade of his 
last years; and, though the prosaic alternative cannot 
raise the almost irresistible spirit of national feeling, can- 
not create the ardour and emotion which the idea of 
national independence so easily creates, yet the practical 
effect of the present Bill may be greater than the results 
of the heroic struggle with which Mr. Gladstone will be 
for ever associated. It is a noble and lofty task to which 
the Irish Secretary is committed. There can be no doubt 
that intellectually he is perfectly equal to his arduous duty. 
He differs toto celo from his brother in one respect— 
whereas the First Lord is rarely equipped with a full and 
exact knowledge of detail, the Chief Secretary is laboriously 
accurate. That is of the greatest importance in dealing 
with a subject full of complicated detail, such as Irish 
Local Government, and his industry will prove of the 
greatest service. Moreover, his manner of speaking—a 
style which is lucid, of a plain neatness, and altogether 
free from otiose epithet and encumbering verbiage—is 


Mr. Gerald Balfour 
and a Tragedy 
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properly suited to the committee stage. Until last Friday 
one credited him with an unlimited patience, an academic 
imperturbability—for once, however, he was discovered in 
a blazing indiscretion, a breach of taste which could only 
be explained, or excused, by momentary impatience. It is 
to be hoped that there will be no further revelation, during 
the long hours of discussion, of that previously unknown 
weakness. 


There are many astute critics who will lose no oppor- 
tunity which a chance mistake by the Minister in charge 
may offer. Practically there are no avowed 
opponents of the Bill; but there is some 
danger from these sources—from Mre 
Morley, the Dillonites, and the Irish Unionists. Mr. 
Morley, of course, is familiar with the details of the subject, 
and on the second reading made a speech which was con- 
ceived in the spirit of compulsory approval of that which 
your enemy has done. He showed clearly enough that he 
regarded the measure as a makeshift, and seemed almost 
to consider it an insult to the eternal principles of which 
he has been all his life the supporter. ‘‘A splendid man, 
John Morley,” said Lowell, ‘‘ but he would see with grim 
pleasure the head of his dearest friend rolling at the foot of 
the guillotine, if it meant a sacrifice to principle.” Mr. 
Morley is zx¢vansigeant, made of the stuff which makes a man 
willing not only to be a martyr himself, but also to make 
martyrs of others. But with all his qualities of austerity and 
uprightness, and all his gifts of expression, he is not an 
effective Parliament man, not a rousing debater, and 
not a dangerous tactician. Mr. Dillon and Mr. Davitt are 
so consumed by hatred of things British, even British gifts, 
that they would not be sorry to see this Bill perish, if only 
they could avoid being denounced as its murderers. But 
on each flank there is a party which is backing the mea- 
sure, and the nominal leaders of Ireland dare not run the 
risk of Healyite and Redmondite criticism. Mr. Healy 
believes in taking everything he can get; he is an enthusi- 
astic advocate of the principle that half a loaf is better than 
no bread. 


Mr. Morley and 
the Irishmen 


But if Mr. Gerald Balfour be wise, he will pay most 
attention to the salutary maxim ‘‘’Ware Carson.” Mr. 
atthe Cameaa” Carson is the most saturnine, as he is by 

Kartell far the most able, of the Irish Unionists, 
Modern Gibbon 20d he enjoys every moment of the time 

when he is playing the Parliamentary 
thorn in the flesh. Possibly he finds it difficult to forget 
the severe dressing-down which Mr. Balfour administered 
to him two years ago, possibly there are other reasons for 
his animosity ; it is certainly true that he is a very energetic 
critic of the Administration. He shows men sport, both in 
the law courts and in the House; he speaks with brutal 
frankness, while most men are mealy-mouthed; he hits 
hard, and boasts all the attractiveness of a champion 
prize-fighter—and the result is a widespread interest in all 
that he does and says. The Stock Exchange chuckles 
over his cross-examinations, and the smoking-room re- 
peats his sneers. Is it not fame? His colleague in the 
representation of Trinity College, Dublin, is a strange 
contrast, though he, too, has acted the part of candid 
friend to Ministers. Few can forget the impassioned plea 
for the rights of property, uttered by the modern Gibbon, 
when he discovered that the Government (in their Land 
Act) meant to deprive the Irish landlord of full dominion 
over his peat-bog. Mr. Lecky, however, has nothing 
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saturnine in his nature, and reminiscences of his own 
writings on Irish history will probably prevent any keen 
opposition on his part to the extension of fuller freedom. 
How fettered is the author whose books are read ! 


A MODEL PARLIAMENTARY 
DEBATE 


Wuat the general M.P. opinion may be there is no precise 
means of ascertaining, but there can be no doubt that the 
ordinary visitor to the House of Commons will declare 
that assembly to be seen at its best when a subject like 
the Evidence in Criminal Cases Bill is under discussion. 
Such a subject has not, it is true, any of the garish 
accompaniments that make for full houses or suppressed 
excitement ; it has not the peculiar fascination, beloved of 
experts, of being ‘‘ caviare” for the general, nor does it 
give occasion to old offenders in the House for gallery 
speeches made in the interests of party. 

The particular Bill that I have named was debated on 
Monday night last, under circumstances that do not 
ordinarily attract notice: party heat was absent, the 
topic was in the public interest rather than of it; yet the 
keenness never flagged for an instant. The eloquence of 
the speakers, and the weight attaching to their ripe and 
varied experiences, rivetted the Gallery, containing as it 
did a large proportion of experts; nor were those on the 
floor of the House slow to apprehend the great amount of 
information supplied to them in the course of the debate. 
But at the root of all these factors in first-class discussion 
there was felt to be lying the principle of justice, of mercy 
for the under dog, which every speaker defended accord- 
ing to his lights, and which, since it is a characteristic 
common to all English minds, provided the necessary link 
between those whose duty bade them speak and those 
whose lack of knowledge bade them listen. 

It is not often that in the same debate, in the course of 
one eight-hours day, we can expect to listen to so much 
that is good debased by so little alloy. One might have 
been tempted to wish that Mr. Lyttelton, who was at his 
best, could have undertaken the task of moving the rejec- 
tion of the measure, instead of Mr. Pickersgill. The 
former has, perhaps, a more sympathetic manner, if not 
quite so detailed a knowledge of the criminal laws, as the 
latter ; and the critic might further regret that the debate 
was not allowed to conclude with one of the greater 
speeches of the evening, for there were several to choose 
from. The Attorney-General was the first to impress the 
House, in a well-balanced if somewhat impassive speech, 
with the gravity of the subject under debate. Then 
followed Sir R. Reid, who stands out amongst his 
colleagues (save and except upon atrocity-questions) for 
level-headed statement and engaging frankness of expres- 
sion : to whom succeeded Mr. Tim Healy with a cogent 
speech full of brilliant things inimitably said. ‘‘ Thank 
God, we have a House of Commons” was his happy 
misappropriation of the Tory hack phrase; and, punc- 
tuating his discourse with gems of most vivid description, 
he concluded (in a delicate allusion to the Prisons Bill) by 
begging the Government, whatever they did on this occa- 
sion, of to victual convicted prisoners on ‘‘ quails on 
toast.” Then Sir E. Clarke, who started off at a terrific 
pace, which he could not sustain to the end, yet displaying 
a power of special pleading and a force of illustration 
founded on a personal experience in the Courts denied to 
all but a few. 
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Upon Sir Edward Clarke’s heels trod the encyclopedic 
Bowles. He said he spoke for the laiéty, though the 
laiéty could in nowise strengthen the case handed on to 
them by the profession. The usual modest comparisons 
between the Speaker and various Under-Secretaries were 
indulged in; but to Mr. Carson it was left to raise the 
debate once more to its high level of excellence. In a 
speech of nearly an hour’s duration, notwithstanding the 
drawback of having made a successful speech on the same 
Bill last year, he did his best to eviscerate the present 
measure with a force that explains his position at the 
English Bar; yet he might perhaps have curbed his 
instinct to revile the Government on the present occasion, 
seeing that the Local Government Bill (Ireland) was set 
down for the morrow. But let that pass; lesser lights 
followed. Mr. Bucknill measured swords across the floor 
with the Irish members, and did not altogether succeed in. 
the operation ; yet his speech was expected, and did not 
disappoint. Sir Elliot Lees, whose choice of a moment 
for making a speech is almost invariably unfortunate, is 
declared to have voiced the layman’s opinion. From the 
Gallery we could not judge whether he did so or not, as 
his remarks were lost in a babel of talk amongst the legis- 
lators below. Thus closed a debate worthy of a great 
chamber and of a great country. If subjects so important 
can always ensure such handling at the hands of the 
British House of Commons, we can lightly dismiss the 
accusation that our Legislature is suffering from the pre- 
vailing degeneracy of to-day. 


THE MYSTERY OF BIRD MIGRATION 


Every year as we welcome back the swallows, the mystery 
of migration forces itself afresh upon us. What induces 
these birds of summer, year by year as the season comes 
round, to leave the sunny south for our northern regions, 
and to depart again as winter returns? We have learned 
much concerning the facts of migration during the last 
few years, but increased knowledge, instead of lessening 
the mystery, has rather deepened it. Many of the explana- 
tions offered can no longer be maintained. Thus it used 
to be said that the old birds which have traversed the route 
before lead the way for the young. But the information 
collected from the various lighthouses, and especially the 
investigations of Gatke on Heligoland, show us that 
the young migrate some weeks before the old. Thus the 
question of how they find their way becomes more difficult. 
Again, it was generally explained that birds in their mi- 
gratory journeys were following the lines of old land 
connections which their ancestors traversed, but which 
have now disappeared. Many facts conspire to show that 
this is not so. Thus our summer visitors do not cross 
over by the Straits of Dover, but arrive along the south- 
west coast of England and the south of Ireland. And 
when a migratory stream is passing over Heligoland, it is 
found to extend as far as the mouth of the Elbe on one 
side, and several miles out to sea on the other. In passing 
from Africa to Europe the migratory streams were sup- 
posed to cross by the Straits of Gibraltar, by Corsica and 
Sardinia, and by Sicily and Italy. But could we take a 
bird’s-eye view we would probably see them starting from 
the whole breadth of the African coast, and spreading over 
the whole Mediterranean. 

Again, it has been said that migration arises from cold 
and hunger. Now while this may be supposed true of 
certain migrations, it by no means applies to all. For it has 
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been shown that many species of birds which can, and do, 
find food, and stand the rigour of our winters, frequently 
migrate. Every autumn vast flocks of thrushes, starlings, 
sparrows, larks, buntings, and many others of our com- 
mon birds leave our eastern coasts for the Continent. 
Their place is taken by others of the same or 
different species from the Continent. In the spring 
cur birds come back, and the visitors return whence 
they came. All our resident birds—with the excep- 
tion of game birds—take part in this east and west 
migration, the young invariably, and the old intermittently. 
Here it can neither be cold nor hunger. Nor can these be 
the impelling causes in the case of the young of our 
summer visitors, which migrate some weeks in advance of 
the old. 

‘It requires,” says Max Miiller in another connection, 
‘a considerable amount of ignorance to speak positively 
on such a subject.” And it has apparently been only 
ignorance which enabled naturalists to speak as positively 
as they did on migration. 

One of the most remarkable special examples of bird 
migration is that of Richard’s pipit, a casual winter visitor 
to our shores. This bird breeds in the Far East, in the 
region of Lake Baikal. In the autumn it traverses the 
whole distance lying between its nesting-place and our 
shores. It then turns south, and passes the winter in 
Spain and Africa. But in the spring it takes a direct 
aorth-east line to its summer haunts. 

And it is a noteworthy fact that those members of a 
species which go farthest north to breed go farthest 
south to winter. Thus the swallows from our country 
winter in more southern latitudes of Africa than those 
from Spain, while those that have spent the summer in the 
Shetlands, Faroe Islands, and Iceland, go further south 
again. 

Another remarkable case of migration is that observed 
from the west coast of Ireland. At the Rathlin O’Birne 
lighthouse flights of starlings, thrushes, and fieldfares 
have on several occasions been seen setting off due west, 
the nearest land being America. Such migrations seem 
as reckless as that of the Norwegian lemming, which, in 
its search for the lost Atlantis, perishes in large numbers 
in the ocean. Yet it is possible these birds may sometimes 
reach the opposite shores, for we know that odd specimens 
of American birds have from time to time been taken in 
Ireland. 


CHANCE ENCOUNTERS 
THE PROFESSIONAL 


1 orreN think the great difference between the upper and 
the lower classes is the power and opportunity which the 
rich have of getting outside their profession in life—if 
they have one. Their thoughts and phraseology are not 
hedged and confined by professional jargon ; they do other 
things, and think other thoughts. But the shopkeeper, 
the carpenter, the laundress, find it almost impossible to 
get beyond the influence of their trade; they import its 
language into every conversation, they look at the whole 
world from one point of view, and can scarcely realise 
that to an outsider they are sometimes barely compre- 
hensible. And it is not only the language, but the 
ambitions of a man which adapt themselves to the 
narrowed sphere, and to be first in his particular line 
would give him more pleasure than being offered the com- 
mand of the Channel Fleet. 
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I remember once having a conversation with a butcher, 
in the course of which I discovered that the man he ad- 
mired most in the world was one who could kill, skin, and 
prepare for the shop eight sheep in an hour—the average 
man being only able to finish between four and five. It 
is difficult very often when talking with people of this kind 
to realise the considerations which influence them and 
seem to them important. Do you know, for instance, 
why newspaper boys at stations dread Wednesdays? I 
learnt once from a fragment of talk between two of them 
that the Queen newspaper, which comes out on that day, is 
so heavy that it makes a boy’s arm ache. 

It is the fashion to say that Dickens is only a caricaturist, 
that his men and women are but distorted images of human 
beings, with ticketed peculiarities. But the people who 
say this betray that they know nothing of professional life. 
Among the poorer classes the competition for existence 
makes them eager never to lose a chance of pushing their 
wares, and they sometimes obtrude their claims for patron- 
age in the most incongruous fashion. 

The other day I wandered into a County Court. The 
rusty gloom of the whole place impressed me painfully ; 
there was that thick, unwholesome atmosphere which 
always meets you in poor people’s houses, and which one 
cannot help recognising again in their court. I sat down 
in a kind of wooden pew with two or three others. Beyond 
me was a middle-aged woman dressed in what had once 
been smart clothes, now dirty and uncared for. Her fur 
collar was greasy, so was her hair; her eyes had a vacil- 
lating and foolish expression ; her mouth showed temper ; 
and, to crown the disagreeable impression she produced, 
she smelt strongly of spirits. After a moment she turned 
to me with a faint smile. 

‘*A pretty place like this for two ladies like you and 
me to come to,” she said ; ‘‘ what are you here for?” 

I could hardly answer the truth—namely, an idle curi- 
osity—so I asked in return what brought her to the police- 
court. At first she seemed rather unwilling to answer, but 
the desire for talk was too strong. 

‘¢[—mvy dear, oh, I’m here for a case of my own—at 
least it’s my ’usband; they can’t make me liable, you 
know,” in a half whisper ; ‘‘ it’s about some money which 
belongs to me—my ’usband he’s gone bankrupt. We ’ad 
a public ’ouse, but we couldn’t get on, and now they want 
my money. But it’s nothing to do with my ’usband—that’s 
’im sitting down there,” and she pointed out a fat, bearded 
man. ‘* Why, you know, my dear, I never even told my 
’usband as ’ow I had the money—you understand,” and 
she gave me a wink. ‘‘I saved it before I was married— 
it’s about £60, or so.” 

After this burst of confidence she relapsed into silence 
—so did I—the smell of spirits was rather too much for 
me. 

To my surprise a great friend of mine entered the 
court, and catching sight of me, nodded and smiled. The 
lady’s curiosity was fully aroused. 

‘© What’s he?” she said; ‘‘a solicitor, or a solicitor’s 
clerk?” 

‘“No,” I said, trying to veil my grandeur in having 
such a friend ; ‘‘no: he’s a barrister.” 

She was rather impressed. 

‘‘Oh! a barrister is he? That's a very good position, 
ain’t it?” 

“Well,” L said, ‘it may be, or it mayn’t—just as it 
happens.” 

She seemed absorbed in some strong emotion, her 
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eyes fixed upon my friend in his wig and gown; and 
especially she seemed to notice his two white bands. 

“I say, my dear,” she went on, turning to me, ‘‘ you 
might get me the washing of them lappets to do ; I've got 
a laundry—I’m going to make a little money that way.” 
Out of her pocket she pulled a card with ‘‘ Mrs. Wisp— 
Laundress,” printed on it. 

‘*T wash for very good families,” she said. ‘‘ Why, I’ve 
one or two ladies who pay 3d. and 4d. for their night- 
gowns—with lace and frills you know—oh, and chemises, 
too, up to 2d. and 3¢. I wash for all Mr. D’Oyley Carte’s 
family—they have petticoats with lace—oh! I wash for 
good families.” Then in a sudden access of truthfulness, 
**O’ course I do do penny nightgowns too.” 

At this point her case came on and I had to go. I do 
not know whether she was satisfied with the judgment or 
not, but probably the reasons on which it was based were 
as unknown to her as a washerwoman’s data for judging 
between good and bad families had been to me. 


ALL I REMEMBER OF THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY 


I nave just come back from the Academy ; tired, con- 
fused, disheartened. To look at pictures one must be 
fresh, one must give all one’s attention to them, one must 
not see too many at a time. And yet this morning I 
have dragged myself through I do not know how many 
rooms, and have tried to look at nineteen hundred and 
sixty-seven separate objects—probably over two thousand 
exhibits. What a farce, what an insult to common sense, 
what an outrage on even the most primitive of sensibili- 
ties! A receptive person may ina day study with profit and 
pleasure half a dozen pictures in a well-arranged gallery 
or the quiet of the studio. But who in the world could 
see and enjoy—even if they were all masterpieces—nine- 
teen hundred and sixty-seven in the same time? I am 
confused because, on my weary tramp through those 
dreary halls, I was button-holed and told, on the 
one hand, that I was growing too broad, appeal- 
ing to the people, and losing my __ individuality ; 
on the other—nailed fast to a settee in that horrible little 
room which is always papered from top to bottom with 
refuse and mediocrities—I was informed, with equal 
seriousness, that nothing I could say was of value, for my 
views were so narrow, my opinions so biassed. 

I am disheartened because, as anyone who draws, or 
paints, or writes, knows, into the making of even the most 
trivial artlessness there goes some pleasure, some pain, 
some joy, some sadness, and when I came back from the 
Academy, it was only to find one of the rejected at the 
door, it was only to hear the oft-repeated story of the man 
who has never succeeded. For the bulk of those who do 
exhibit, what honour, what glory is there in being hung in 
a dark corner, or thirty feet from the floor, or even upon the 
line, if the work is placed next to the picture of the year? 
But though it is disheartening to see the Academy, 
and more disheartening to hear about it, you are still 
expected, as I have said, either to notice everything in a 
non-committal fashion or else to notice nothing. Is it 
any wonder, then, that I am tired? However, I feel, and 
my feelings, and not other people’s, are alone to be con- 
sulted, that what I should write about are the pictures 
that I saw. It is not my duty to spend hours and days 
hunting for the endless faults, blunders, absurdities, 
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omissions of the Royal Academy. You do not have to go 
inside the walls to find them out. Nor do I believe it 
to be my business to waste my time—three days of it— 
searching for hidden beauties. When one goes to the 
Prado, one does not have to take a guide-book to discover 
Velasquez, nor at Haarlem a magnifying glass to discern 
Franz Hals. The pictures are hung properly ; you can see 
them. Soitseemsto me that the Royal Academy should be 
bung as a gallery, not as a picture salesroom, which is all 
itis. But now you can only talk of the things that jump 
at you, that call forth some sort of emotion—and these 
are two portraits by Mr. Sargent. 

Amid the two thousand exhibits they are pre-eminent : 
one the portrait of a Jew, the other the portrait of a 
Chairman of a Company. I may have thought and pointed 
out that Mr. Sargent has lately appeared to be losing 
himself in Boldini, or in repetition. But in these two 
paintings he has found himself. I do not pretend to say 
how they would look if they were hung with some of the 
world’s masterpieces. But if one wishes to form an idea 
of their superiority to any portraits by his _fellow- 
Academicians, one has but to look round the same room. 
And yet I think that this year the standard of the Roya? 
Academy is higher than it ever was. For the work of Bonnat, 
of Carolus Duran, of Benjamin Constant is swallowed up 
by its surroundings. The Academy this year is as good 
as the Salon. 

Another picture that struck me was Mr. George 
Clausen’s ‘‘ The Harrow.” Ugfy, clumsy, almost brutal, 
it is, on the other hand, masterly in treatment, true to its 
subject: a genuine English impression of something 
rightly observed and properly put down. But I saw 
many landscapes. Mr. Adrian Stokes’s ‘‘ Mountain and 
Hill,” if as realistic as possible, is bathed with that glow 
of romanticism which alone distinguishes the work of 
art from the picture. In all the hundreds—it may be 
thousands—of landscapes in the show, to me this one 
alone is complete ; this one alone, in subject and in 
handling, approaches perfection. There may be others 
as good; but I did not see them, though Mr. 
Hartrick’s ‘‘ October Sunlight ” compels attention by 
the beauty of its colour and the style of its arrange- 
ment. In striving after the right thing there is 
Mr. Alfred East, and I believe if he did not strive so much 
he would come nearer to success. There is a big cloud 
(452) by Mr. Thomas Mostyn that may be excellent ; but 
how am I to tell? Itis hung twenty feet in the air, and the 
Academy did not supply me with a step-ladder. What a 
farce itis! There are the wonderful transcripts of Nature 
by Mr. La Thangue and Mr. Stanhope Forbes. But who 
would not sooner have the slightest impression of evening 
by Mr. Whistler than all these perfect elaborations that 
leave one cold, if amazed? But there is no Whistler? 
And this is a Royal Academy of Arts! Astounding, too, 
is Mr. Solomon’s presentment of the Lord Mayor on 
Jubilee Day, and even more astounding is the fact that a 
man who can paint so cleverly will allow himself to be 
dominated by his patrons—or is it that Mr. Solomon 
cannot put a picture together? Why, O why, was not 
this commission given to Mr. E. A. Abbey ? 

In sculpture, there is Mr. Alfred Gilbert’s bust of 
Lionel Smythe, Mr. and Mrs. Nelson Dawson's casket 
and enamels, and Mr. Harry Wilson’s Tabernacle. In 
the Architectural Room, Mr. Wilson has also a fine black- 
and-white drawing of St. Bartholomew’s Church at 
Brighton, and in the same room, curiously, are the two 
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most decorative drawings in the exhibition, by Mr. F. 
Inigo Thomas. Among the black-and-white was a single 
frame signed ‘‘ Phil May.” That is all I saw. That is all 
I remember—all that comes back to me, save as a blurred 
memory of two thousand exhibits. LP. 


AN interesting little exhibition of Japanese colour 
prints has just been opened at the South London Art 
Gallery, Peckham Road. The show is a fairly represen- 
tative one, and comprises examples chiefly of Utamaro, 
Hiroshige, Toyokuni and his pupils, and Hokusai, as well 
as several ‘‘ patches” of the Osaka school. The study of 
this form of Japanese art is becoming more widespread, and 
although collectors may tend to be somewhat exacting as 
to the qualities which constitute a rare print, the majority 
of people, who are uninfluenced by such niceties, will find 
much to admire in the present series. A large proportion 
of the pictures are landscapes, and these will aid in upset- 
ting popular notions of Japanese composition, so delicate 
and restrained are they in their colouring, and at the same 
time so full of suggestion in their arrangement. The 
raison d’étre, too, of many curious designs which afflict as 
often as they please the eye in our streets may be traced 
to some of the figure studies. The exhibition is free to 
the public, and will remain open during the season. The 
Curator, Mr. Cecil L. Burns, has prepared an “ Intro- 
ductory Sketch” of the process and progress of Japanese 
printing, which will be found useful by those in quest of 
information. 


THE WEEK AT THE PLAY 


LORD AND LADY ALGY—THE MASTER—THE 
CLUB BABY 


Mr. Carton's new piece does not strictly come under 
this heading. It is not a play of the past week, but of the 
past ten days. There are conditions—one may whisper in 
a discreet ear—conditions imposed by print, which make 
it impossible to publish on Saturday one’s notes on 
Thursday evening’s players. But if ‘‘ Lord and Lady 
Algy”” were a play of ten months ago one might still be 
moved to turn and turn again: itis the pleasantest comedy 
we have seen or are likely to see in twice that interval. 

*‘ Light Comedy” is Mr. Carton’s own label for Mir. 
Carton’s own work. If he had called it farce, he would 
have spiked the guns of some of those reviewers who 
have resented its light-heartedness. But he would have 
been less than fair to ‘‘ Lord and Lady Algy.” Some 
of it is farcical. People in life—in the life of seri- 
ous comedy—do not separate because they have a 
different taste in cigarettes. Wainwright the poisoner 
slew a young girl with strychnine because he disapproved 
the thickness of her legs; but it is not sufficiently clear 
why Algy and Ciss, two excellent sporting people, should 
ever have left one another for an unnecessary five minutes. 
Then the Bone-Boiler and his mask are perhaps excessive, 
and so are Lord Quarmley and his father farcically given ; 
but we must charge the first to the defect of Mr. Eric 
Lewis's delightful quality. To take the jockey to the ball 
Was possibly an error. Lord Algy might have leapt at the 
Scheme after his too excellent dinner, not accepted it 
deliberately. Also there were, it must be owned, four dull 
Minutes in the early part of Mrs. Tudway’s party. But 
when these points are made against Mr. Carton, there are 
no.others left for the spirit of detraction itself to feed 
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upon. In his mastery of technique Mr. Carton is very 
nearly perfect. Mr. Pinero could not give him points 
in the skill with which he handles his story. How 
admirably he understands that business of preparation 
on which the drama is dependent! Having a well-nigh 
flawless mould, Mr. Carton has poured into it abun- 
dant wit, and character, and invention. If you insist on it, 
the last act is the screen scene from ‘‘ The School for 
Scandal.” Mrs. Tudway and Lord Quarmley—they are 
simply Lady Teazle and Joseph Surface. And yet the 
situation strikes you as entirely original. Lady Algy is 
Mr. Carton’s good angel quite as much as her husband's. 
She is a charming woman, delightfully invented, and in 
Miss Compton’s hands as delightfully played. From the 
moment she enters and talks to her husband’s valet, you 
acknowledge the presence of a great creature; the easy 
manner, the cynicism, the character, in short, are rare on 
our stage. One is curious to know whether Mr. Carton 
has merely fitted an actress of real distinction with a part 
which absolutely suits her, or if the part is ‘‘ good abso- 
lute.” It would be an experiment worth making to play 
Miss Gertrude Kingston as Lady Algy. 

To consider the piece after a week is to recall a host 
of pleasant images. The dialogue is capital. ‘‘ Do not 
mutter in your brother’s ear, sir,” cries the Duke, rebuking 
his son: Charles Surface in the presence of his son Joseph, 
‘* You are not fit to mutter in the ear of an upright man.” 
The situations with which the drunken scene and the 
screen scene end are a triumph in their way. But 
then Lady Algy’s encounter with her admirer at the fancy 
ball is just as good, if less obvious, and the reconciliation 
is admirably restrained. The acting all round could hardly 
have been better. Mr. Eric Lewis as the Marquis, Mr. 
Kemble as the Duke, Mr. Arthur Williams as Mr. Tud- 
way; Mrs. Kelly, Mrs. Volpé, in their parts, Mr. Calvert, 
Miss Fanny Ward—they all act with intelligence and 
observation. Mr. Hawtrey probably never had a better 
part, nor played it better. If one must condescend 
on an example, consider Lord Algy at his writing-desk 
on the day after the ball. As he recalls the Duke of Marl- 
borough’s disorder, note his mingled shame and amuse- 
ment. Briefly, ‘‘ Lord and Lady Algy” is light comedy 
and pretends to be no more. But that its skill and work- 
manship should ever have been in doubt fills one with 
blank astonishment. Contemporary criticism ought not 
to fall below the level of accurate reporting. 

‘*The Master” at the Globe is very poor stuff. Regard 
its subject. Mr. Faber was a successful City merchant 
with a house in Piccadilly, a delightful wife and son and 
daughter, devoted servants who presented him with plate 
on the occasion of his silver marriage, all the possessions 
his friends could have desired for him, save a disgusting 
nephew and a tendency to gout and the Latin grammar. 
His son, who wanted to go into the army and was in 
the Militia, had qualified secretly for his commission and 
got it. He told his father, who promptly kicked him out 
of doors. His daughter now became engaged to a good 
hard-working engineer, the very sort of paragon he himself 
admired. She was offered marriage with the nephew or 
instant dismissal; and was married. Presently she had 
a baby and was at death’s door. Her husband wired for 
her mother. Mr. Faber now told the best of wives that she 
must choose between leaving him for ever and staying 
where she was. She went. The nephew now stole the 
greater part of the fortune and decamped. Mr. Faber had 
gout. His faithful clerk called on him and pointed out 
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that Mrs. Faber’s money—she had £100,000 of her own— 
would re-establish her husband, and, the Master relenting, 
he sprang Mrs. Faber upon him. The daughter was 
forgiven, and the son, passing up Piccadilly with his V.C., 
was cheered from the balcony by his father. The dialogue 
is not as turgid as the subject might warrant, and the 
incident of the band striking up and the guests arriving, 
just after the son and daughter have left their father’s 
house, is fitly conceived. But it gives one pause to see a 
company like Mr. Hare’s set to this sort of work. The 
worst of it is that the manager’s acting (which is nearly 
the best which our generation has seen) and Miss Kate 
Terry’s, which makes us envy the contemporaries of 
Trelawny, render the absurdities of Mr. Ogilvie’s story 
poignant. Could it not be explained that Mr. Faber is the 
victim of some malady of the brain, of which his ordinary 
circle are ignorant? There are such maladies. At 
present, to see that wholly lovable and charming lady 
expelled without reason, on two minutes’ notice, from 
her husband’s house, is foolishly harrowing. Mr. Ogilvie 
may consider the suggestion. Meanwhile we have Miss 
Kate Terry with us. 

If Mr. Hare affords our common humanity a sublime 
instance of a good man and artist struggling with ad- 
versity in the guise of work unworthy of him, the firm of 
Lionel Brough & Son are not much better off. The ‘*Club 
Baby” appeared at the Avenue Theatre on Wednesday, 
and is truly infantile. Given a baby left on the steps of a 
club, it is conceivable that some of our regular skilled 
hands in farcical comedy might have swaddled it in 
humorous situations. Notso Messrs. Lawrence Sterner 
and Knoblauch. Like Falstaff, their situations are blasted 
in every part with antiquity. The Corkscrew Club was 
at least novel. One has heard of clubs where it might 
be quite usual to borrow a member’s card and seek 
admission—even of clubs where you are made a member 
while you wait! But in their case it had been superfluous 
in Mrs. Orgood and her sister to go disguised. Of the 
actors, Mr. Lionel Brough, in the old phrase, ‘‘ stood to 
his author ” like a man, while Miss Beatrice Ferrar, in a 
part demanding prettiness and vivacity, had no difficulty 
in supplying these qualities. ¥.B. 


MOTTL AT QUEEN’S HALL 


Despite the cachet of Wagner's approval, which was pre- 
fixed to the analysis of Mozart’s so-called ‘‘ Jupiter” 
symphony, the work can hardly be said to have raised the 
audience to enthusiasm at the Mottl concert, at Queen’s 
Hall, last Tuesday night. Indeed, however much “‘ The 
Flying Dutchman” may in places show the influence of 
Mozart, modern audiences have grown to expect of Mr. 
Mott! works conceived in a modern spirit, and there was a 
subtle irony in adducing in support of the Symphony the 
opinion of the very man who has cultivated in the audiences 
of to-day a distaste for the works of the early masters. 
Excepting this, there was nothing to justify the coldness of 
the audience, for the performance was a superb one, and 
showed the conductor’s complete mastery of detail and 
material. Thesonority of modern compositions is so over- 
whelming, the texture of the musical pattern so complex, 
that one does not mind a few wrong notes so long as the 
main threads of the various themes are thrown out boldly. 
Not so in Mozart’s music. The musical thought is so pre- 
cise, so crystallised, that the play of colour and light from 
each facet must be equal, none yielding in any respect to 
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one more brilliant than the rest. In heightening the light 
and colour, but resisting the temptation to modernise the 
—to modern ears—archaic form of the Symphony, Mr. 
Mottl showedample judgment, and gavea masterly reading, 

Beyond this, in the other numbers, one must speak 
with some caution. To be sure, the performance of ‘‘ The 
Flying Dutchman” was as dramatic as at that first concert 
which Mr. Mottl conducted, when his audience was 
completely carried away by his vivid presentment of 
Wagner’s overture. The caution, however, is demanded 
for this reason, that not so very long ago at the Chitelet, 
with the Colonne orchestra, under Mr. Mottl’s baton, 
certain numbers on the programme were performed with a 
decided lack of that precision to which we are accustomed 
at the Queen’s Hall ; yet the same French orchestra, under 
Richter, was as responsive and alert as when led by its 
own titular conductor. There was a distinct difference 
between the Mottl whom we know at Queen’s Hall and 
the Mottl who actually repeated, in deference to French 
desires, his rendering of the Prelude to the third act of 
‘* Lohengrin.” At the Chatelet performance I was priding 
myself on the superiority of British musicians ; but on 
Tuesday night this did not explain why Richter, whose 
temperament is not precisely Gallic in sympathy, should 
have shown absolute command of the French orchestra at 
his disposal; while Mottl, who seems somewhat more 
impressionable, should have been tortured by the false 
intonation and bad attack of the Colonne instrumentalists. 

Possibly this is hypercritical : nowadays in London we 
are accustomed, in orchestral music, to such perfection of 
detail and finish that we appreciate the gifts the gods 
bestow upon us only when we are compelled to listen toa 
mediocre (and imported) orchestra with a third-rate con- 
ductor. Nor do we need to go to Paris for our music, 
although it is salutary to know the advantages we pos- 
sess, whether we may or may not be a musical nation. 

It would be ungracious to omit mention of the large 
part which Miss Ella Russell took in the programme. She 
sang the ‘‘ Abscheulicher” aria from ‘‘ Fidelio” and 
Senta’s ballad from ‘The Flying Dutchman” with a 
freshness and purity of voice as well as a depth of expres- 
sion which made one regret her absence from the operatic 
stage. It was a distinct relief to hear the music sung 
without any straining after effects quite out of place in a 
concert-room. In the Wagner excerpt she was ably 
seconded by Miss Rosa Green, and a chorus of ladies 
sang, somewhat half-heartedly it must be confessed, the 
well-known ‘‘ Spinning Chorus.” At the next concert of 
the series, on May 17, Mr. Weingartner makes his first 
appearance in London as composer as well as conductor. 


W. F. S. W. 


O! better than stars or sun, 
O! better than moon or foam 

Of the broken wave in summer cave 
When the green sea thunders home ; 


O! better than swallow’s flight 
O’er the clear stained dawning pale, 

Or the long delight thro’ the rose-steeped night 
Of the love-drunk nightingale ; 


Yea !—better than Angels’ song 
That wins with a love divine— 

Is the light that wakes in thine eyes when breaks 
My soul from my lips to thine. 


R. Cy 
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IN PASSING 


WHILE the diplomatists have been content to talk of an Anglo- 
American alliance, the journalists have made it an accomplished 
fact. Thus the London Daily Chronicle has joined hands with the 
New York Sua in the way of despatches from the seat of war ; 
the Daily Mail with the New York Journal ; the Morning Leader 
and Star with the New York World; the 7imes with the New 
York Herald; and so on. But who in the face of his past record 
could trust the New York war correspondent with his inordinate 
passion for scares? So enterprising journals like the Chronicle and 
the Mail have their special men in New York, who, for lack of more 
exciting business, are now presumably doing the essential work of 
sub-editing despatches. And among these “specials” there is 
one young lady—Miss Smith, not long since an office typist, who 
insisted with success upon being sent within earshot of the cannon, 
as “war correspondent” of the S/ar. 


The first victory of the States over Spain has not been widely 
recorded. It appears that a sailor of the U.S. battleship Zeras, 
overhearing, as he walked towards the navy-yard ferry at New 
York, two Spaniards speaking ill of his country, started to fight 
them, with the result that he was arrested, while the two Spaniards 
ran away. After hearing the evidence the magistrate promptly 
discharged the prisoner, saying, “I am going to discharge you, 
even though this may be construed as an act of war. When you 
get back to the navy-yard, just report to the commandant that the 
first battle in the Spanish-American difficulty has resulted in a 
victory for our side.” 


Mr. William Archer’s suggestion that Mr. Gillette should ar- 
range for the reproduction of “ Arms and the Man” at the Shaftes- 
bury is one which it behoves every playgoer to support. Mr. 
Bernard Shaw himself is understood to be averse from the pro- 
posal ; but that does not matter. A good Socialist will consider 
the greatest good of the greatest number. We must all desire to 
see Mr. Gillette as the Swiss soldier of fortune. And we are mis- 
taken in Mr. Gillette if he rests until he secures the possession of 
a part which will give his remarkable talent the opportunity it 
deserves. 


The booklet presented by the manager of the Court Theatre 
as a souvenir of “ Trelawny of the Wells” is something more 
than a charming memento of a charming play. Given Mr. 
Pinero’s story, the Early Victorian period, its manners and its 
garments, and Mr. Phil May for the artist, it is clear that we have 
all the conditions necessary for a delightful bit of artistry and a 
valuable document in days which seem now to be more remote 
than Queen Anne. Our congratulations to Mr. Arthur Chudleigh, 
The success of the Court Theatre is something more than a private 
gain. There is no friendlier playhouse in London, and none more 
artistic. 


The New Woman novelist of to-day is not a patch on George 
Sand.. A letter from Balzac, which appears in the new issue of 
the Revue de Paris, describes his visit to the famous novelist at 
her country chateau, where she was having a spell of work in the 
interval of her amours. “I found the camarade,” he says, “in 
her dressing-gown, smoking a cigar, wearing red trousers and 
yellow slippers. She had a double chin, like a monk.” He also 
states that George Sand went to bed at 6 A.M., and rose at mid- 
day, and smoked to excess. She dressed her daughter as a boy. 


Who thinks the old-fashioned verger is extinct should visit the 
church of St. Ouen at Rouen. Edouard will surely meet you, and 
taking you by the hand will croon parentally over the glories of 
the great Gothic monument which he has known for sixty years. He 
speaks of it as a mother of her babe, brooking neither con- 
tradiction nor criticism. Yet with what respect does he recall a 
conversation with “the only man, an Englishman, who knows 
more of my Cathedral than I. ‘ Edouard,’ said the Englishman, ‘1 
am angry with you. You always overlook, for you cannot see, the 
most beautiful effects of light in your church: come with me into 
the choir and I will show you. And he showed me beauties of 
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‘ which I had never dreamed.” 
natural query. ‘You would not know him,” said Edouard simply ; 
“he was an old English gentleman ; his name was Mr. Ruskin.” 
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“Who was this artist?” was the 


We feel sure that all that could be expected (and that may be 
a great deal) is done by the Franco-Scottish Association in Paris. 
Did not a celebrated Edinburgh football club meet the Parisians 
in friendly rivalry the other day? The account of the match, from 
the coup d’envoi (kick-off) to the finish, was closely reported by 
most of the Parisian papers, as was also the somewhat unusual 
interval at “half-time,” which space was devoted to cheering 
M. Casimir-Perier. And in the evening, such a demonstration ! 
The dinner embraced all the delicacies of the French cuisine, 
together with haggis and other Scottish delights. Speeches 
followed, exuberant and complimentary ; interspersed, according 
to one French newspaper, by individual performances, amongst 
which was especially remarked one by an athletic Celt in High- 
land costume, who sang “ Auld Lang Syne” to the accompaniment 
of the “tag-pipes”! Let us hope that next year this Gaelic- 
Gallic fraternity may meet in Edinburgh, and that we may be 
there to see. 


The postcard craze increases in Germany. Not an event 
happens but it is at once memorialised by a special postcard. The 
King of Saxony’s 25th Jubilee and 7oth birthday, on Saturday last, 
was marked by a postcard bearing a beautifully coloured picture of 
the King; the Kaiser has of course been similarly honoured ; 
while the beauties of Kiao-chau—* Kiaotschau” it is spelt—so 
overcame the printer that he occupied almost the whole reverse 
side of the card with an idyllic picture of Germany’s new posses- 
sion, leaving only a half-inch margin for correspondence. The 
craze for these cards is such that one newspaper stall-keeper in the 
Central Hotel, Berlin, informed a correspondent that he had 40o 
different series, not one quarter of which—owing to their character, 
or shall we say want of character?—he could possibly expose for 
sale without bringing himself within reach of the police. A newly 
erected shop in one of the principal streets of Berlin devotes itself 
entirely to these postcards, and, oddly enough, a few hymn-books 
thrown in. 


Of course it was one John Henry Newman, and not the Bishop 
of Exeter who wrote “Lead, kindly Light.” We cordially thank 
our many correspondents, who write from all parts of the United 
Kingdom—and let us not forget Jersey—to rebuke us. They do 
it sometimes in the heavy fatherly way, sometimes in righteous 
wrath, sometimes in a more-in-sorrow-than-in-anger mood; but 
they do it—that is the great thing—and we thank them. 


Equally, of course, the hymn—the most touching and beautiful 
in all English hymnology—was written, not in Devonshire, but on 
Southern seas. After his long illness at Leonforte, in 1833, 
Cardinal Newman (he was then Mr. Newman) was brought to 
Palermo and shipped in an orange-boat for Marseilles. But in 
the Strait of Bonifacio the boat was overtaken by a great calm 
and a dense fog, and there she lay for a week. It was under 
such conditions that “ Lead, kindly Light” was written, and who 
could wish for a more abiding monument? 


Dr. Bickersteth’s part in the hymn was quite otherwise. He 
added a doggerel stanza to it in the early edition of his “ Hymnal 
Companion” ; and though he had the good sense to suppress the 
excrescence in the later editions, it is curious, on looking through 
the letters that have reached us, to see how bitter still is the feeling 
of resentment which that superfluous stanza created among men 
and women of all creeds, and even no creed. “ Like his episcopal 
impudence !” exclaims one correspondent, an Anglican dignitary ; 
“effrontery,” says another, a well-known man of letters ; “bad 
taste,” says a medical man ; “ unwarrantable liberty,” exclaims one 
of the staff of a leading London literary journal ; “strange pre- 
sumption,” says an Aaditué of Lincoln’s Inn, and so on. Poor 
Dr. Bickersteth ! he has sinned indeed, and not even his authorship 
of that other beautiful hymn, “ Peace, perfect Peace”—which was, 
we believe, written in Devonshire—avails him anything. 
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FINANCE 
A MODERNISED BANK OF ENGLAND 


In ordinary times the importance of the Bank of England 
as a national institution is not sufficiently apprehended, 
and it is only during periods of financial or political crisis 
that the nation begins to realise the position which the 
Bank occupies as the custodian of the entire cash reserves 
of the United Kingdom. 

Not only, moreover, is the paramount importance of 
the Bank of England in the financial constitution of this 
country too frequently lost sight of by the general public, 
but in Lombard Street itself there has been a tendency 
during the last quarter of a century to pay less regard to 
the functions discharged by the central institution. Years 
ago it was customary for money rates—not only in this 
country, but in almost all parts of the civilised world—to 
approximate more or less closely to the Bank of England 
rate; but during more recent times the tendency has 
steadily grown for money rates in the open market to 
strike out an independent course, so that it has been 
no unfrequent experience for years past to find that rates 
in Lombard Street have been so far below the figure of the 
official minimum as to render the latter hopelessly inope- 
rative. The cause of this changed condition of things lies 
almost upon the surface. In the first place, owing to the 
continued expansion of banking facilities and the ever- 
increasing accumulation of capital, money rates have 
constantly tended in the downward direction. In the 
second place, the Bank of England, so far from endeavour- 
ing to compete with other banks and so retain its position 
as the controlling power in the market, has for the most 
part steadily adhered to its old methods. 

It requires no acute discernment to see that if the Bank 
of England is in the position of guarding the cash 
reserves of the people, it is of the utmost importance that 
up to and within certain limits its power should continue 
to be felt in controlling the Money Market. One of the 

nost important functions of the Bank—regarding the 
institution in its broadest and most national aspect—is to 
safeguard its reserve of gold, and to do this it is necessary 
that, in endeavouring to attract supplies of the pre- 
cious metal from abroad, the upward movement in Bank 
rate should be immediately followed by a corresponding 
advance in money rates in the London market ; otherwise 
a mere advance in the official minimum will probably fail 
to attain the object for which it was intended. Whether 
this response from the open market is to follow or not will 
depend upon the amount of control which the Bank is able 
to exercise upon outside supplies of cash, and thereby 
make its rate effective, and it is in this direction that we 
have to look for signs of changes in the Bank’s methods. 

From the time of the Baring crisis in 1890 there have 
been indications that the policy of the Bank of England 
was becoming modernised. We do not refer merely to 
the part played by that institution, important as it was in 
averting the collapse of the firm of Messrs. Baring, but to 
the recognition by the directors that our enlarged com- 
merce and increased banking facilities demanded the 
maintenance of a larger reserve of gold. Mr. Goschen, 
in his famous address at Leeds, sounded a warning note 
to bankers throughout the country that their cash reserves 
were not sufficiently maintained, and the Bank of England 
directors, at least, have, since that memorable period, seen 
to it that the stock of gold has not fallen to so low a level 
as that attained previous to the last financial crisis. 
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It is within the last two years, however, and mainly 
under the able guidance of the present Governor, that 
further important developments have occurred in the 
direction of modernising the Bank’s relations with the 
open market. Briefly summarised, the more important of 
these changes in policy may be enumerated as follows :— 


. Direct borrowing from the market by the Bank. 

. Bills of longer duration than formerly taken by the Bank, 
Loans to the open market for short feriods. 

The duying price for bar gold advances. 

. Advances made under special circumstances, /ree oj" interest, 
with the proviso that repayment is made in actual gold bullion. 


ww Ne 


A few words of explanation on these points will suffice 
to show their importance and the manner in which they 
operate upon the Money Market. 

In former years, whenever the effectiveness of the Bank 
rate was rendered impossible through the open market 
being too abundantly supplied with money, the invariable 
course adopted was for the Bank to sell Consols for 
money and buy them back for the account. The differ- 
ence between the buying and selling price of Consols 
constituted a certain amount of loss, which was gene- 
rally recovered later when, impoverished by the Bank’s 
action, the market was driven to the central institution 
for advances. Two causes, however, combined to 
render this machinery for depleting market supplies of 
cash increasingly costly and ineffective. The cost of the 
operation has been increased by the fact that Consols, 
being a much narrower market than at one time, have 
been liable to more than the ordinary movements, especially 
in the upward direction ; while the much wider operations 
of the Money Market and the plethora of cash have tended 
to make the operation more or less ineffective unless con- 
ducted on a gigantic scale. A few months ago, therefore, 
the Bank commenced the experiment of borrowing large 
sums of money direct from the market, and the effect was 
instantaneous. Firstly, it is believed to have been possible 
to conduct the operation at less cost, while in the second 
place, unlike the old operation in Consols, the market was 
more or less in ignorance of the period for which such 
money had been borrowed, and this very element of un- 
certainty materially assisted the Bank in its endeavour to 
control the market. 

The effect of the change in the Bank’s policy in taking 
bills of longer duration than formerly, and in making 
advances to the market for a shorter period than was at 
one time customary, has also been considerable. By 
taking two and three months’ bills the Bank has frequently 
secured a protracted hold upon the market, and with the 
superior knowledge of forthcoming events usually in the 
possession of the Bank directors, it will readily be seen that 
the Bank may not infrequently contrive that the bills taken 
shall mature at a time when it is most desirous of 
absorbing market supplies of cash. Again, by making at 
certain periods short-dated advances to the open market, 
the Bank has also given evidence of its up-to-date policy 
in endeavouring to control the Money Market. Formerly 
it was customary for no advances to be made for a shorter 
period than ten days, the effect of which was just this. 
Driven by stress of circumstance to the Bank for assistance, 
the market would frequently be compelled to borrow more 
than was really required so as to ensure being sufficiently 
supplied with cash. Consequently when the momentary 
cause which had occasioned the borrowing had passed 
away, it was frequently found that the large amounts 
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borrowed had rendered market supplies of cash super- 
abundant, and until the time for repayment arrived there 
was always a tendency for Bill rates to give way in con- 
sequence of the cheapness of money. Recognising this 
fact, the Bank recently commenced lending for three days 
only, thus making the period between the dates of borrow- 
ing and repayment so small as to do away with the danger 
usually resulting from the former system. 

Further indications of the directors’ determination to 
pursue an active policy in attracting gold have also been 
recently given in the advance which has been made in the 
Bank’s buying price for bar gold. The possibility of 
this development was indicated in this column in THE 
OutLook of February 26 last. As we then stated, 
the Bank of England had never raised the price for bar 
gold above 77s. od., but still, bearing in mind the wide 
difference existing between the buying and selling price 
for bar gold, there was much to be said in favour of the 
experiment. During the past week an advance to about 
77s. gd. has been made, with the result that a consider- 
able amount has already been received. 

The latest development in the ‘‘ progressive policy ”’ 
is to be found in the circumstance referred to in our last 
issue of the Bank of England making advances free of 
interest for a few days on the condition that repayment of 
the amount was made in actual gold bullion. Already 
this has resulted in the receipt of about £750,000 in gold 
from the Continent, and there is reason to believe that still 
more has yet to come. 

We commenced this article by calling attention to the 
importance of the Bank of England’s power to protect 
the nation’s store of gold in all times of strain and 
crisis. We hope and believe that no such strain is at 
hand, but it is none the less distinctly reassuring to 
observe from the points we have enumerated, and 
more which might be mentioned, that the present 
governing powers of the Bank of England are not 
only fully alive to the sense of their responsibility, 
but, by the energy and ‘‘ go-aheadness” of their present 
administration, appear likely to regain so much of their old 
grip upon the market as shall render themselves—in the 
event of a crisis—masters of the situation. 

We are quite aware that in the greatly increased 
Government balances of the last few years, and the large 
sums of Japanese money at the Bank’s disposal, much 
assistance has been given in any efforts to control the 
situation ; but, none the less, the changes we have indi- 
cated in the Bank’s policy are likely, we believe, in them- 
selves to have far-reaching effects on the future of the 
Money Market. 


WAR IN THE CITY 


BRITISH neutrality in the matter of the Spanish-American war 
has been duly proclaimed from the steps of the Royal Exchange 
as well as through the public Press. Few were aware of the 
ceremony at the time of the proceeding, a fact which to some 
extent sufficiently indicates that, despite the hysteria of the even- 
ing Press with its “Stock Exchange and City Panics,’ the whole 
affair is viewed in the City with calmness even by those who may 
be said to have business and monetary interests at stake in this as 
in every important outbreak of war. 


It is not, however, because the City regards too lightly the 
serious possibilities which may be involved in the present struggle 
between the States and Spain that nothing more than a spirit of 
caution is to be noted in financial circles; but simply because 
we are, on the whole, well prepared should a period of political 
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strain be at hand. Some anxiety had, indeed, been felt at the 
falling off in the Bank of England’s stock of gold, and it is because 
of the immense importance which attaches to the position of our 
national gold reserves in all times of crisis that we have 
devoted special attention this week to the position of the Bank 
of England and the up-to-date policy of the directors of that 
institution in their efforts to thoroughly maintain the central 
reserve of gold. 


During the past week more than one million sterling in gold 
has been received from abroad, and this has naturally had some 
effect in depressing money rates in Lombard Street. No serious 
relapse in quotations has occurred, however, as it is believed that 
with the payment on May 7 of about £12,000,000 to Japan at the 
Bank of England, as the final portion of the indemnity from China, 
the Bank may absorb all surplus supplies of cash and again con- 
trol the open market. 


Surprise was expressed in some quarters that, following upon 
the declaration of war, the New York exchange on London 
advanced, and the American demand for gold in London almost 
immediately ceased. The explanation is natural enough. For 
weeks and months past American bankers had been preparing for the 
possibilities of war, and when the event occurred and no symptoms of 
financial panic were evident, it was seen that sufficient provision 
had been made ir. the way of gold reserves. It must not, however, be 
too hastily supposed that the American requirements of gold are 
necessarily at an end. That will depend to a considerable 
extent upon the course of the war and of money rates in New 
York. Quite possible is it that, by the large issue of United States 
Government internal bonds, money may become sufficiently scarce 
in the States to occasion a renewed decline in the exchange on 
London and a revival of the inquiry for gold. 


The Stock Exchange has refused to become either panic- 
stricken or even much excited over the actual outbreak of war. 
What Aas considerably disturbed the equanimity and aroused 
the ire of certain sections of the market is the wild and reckless 
operations which have recently been conducted from certain 
quarters in some of the West Australian mining shares. At the 
time of writing, the difficulties of a prominent speculative operator 
—whose deficiencies are said to amount to over £250,000—are still 
unarranged, and it is feared many failures on the Stock Exchange 
may result in connection with the affair. An indication of the 
wildness of the speculation which has been going on may be 
gathered from the fact that “ Northern Terrors”—a name we fear 
only too familiar to many of the public circularised thereon—fell in 
about two weeks from £4 to 15s. a share. The whole affair is 
one which demands, and will perhaps obtain, a very searching 
investigation. 


One of the features of the past week has been the way in 
which Canadian and Grand Trunk Railway stocks have held their 
own. Apart altogether from the possibility of a speedy termina- 
tion of the existing rate war, the point to which we drew attention 
last week—namely, that one effect of the Spanish-American war 
may be to divert trade and traffic into Canadian territory—is 
becoming generally recognised. 


“ Lloyds” has been a much used institution in recent months. 
War risks of every sort and description appear to have been 
effected. It commenced with Stock Exchange operators, who as 
far back as November last opened up assurances against the 
declaration of war between Spain and America as a kind of 
“hedge” against * bull” commitments in American railroad shares. 
At that time the modest premium of 5 guineas per cent. was 
charged ; but a week or two ago the rate was nominally as high as 
7o guineas. The latest form which the system of war risks at 
Lloyds has taken is the insurance of profits on the rise in com- 
modities in the United States. That is to say, those who have 
large paper profits on the slump advance in wheat are insuring 
these profits at Lloyds on cargoes timed to sail from America in 
May and June next. 
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Hmusements 


—o— 
STRAND THEATRE. 
Under the Direction of WILLIE EDOUIN. 
EVERY EVENING at 9, EDWARD LYTTON'’S Company in the Farcical Comedy, 
THE “J.P.” Preceded at 8 by FOR CHARITY'S SAKE. MATINEES Wednes- 
days and Saturdays at 3.—Box-office open 10 to 4 and during Performance. 





COURT THEATRE. 


Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. ARTHUR CHUDLEIGH. 
TO-NIGHT, at 8.30, TRELAWNY OF THE “WELLS,” by A. W. Pinero 
(97th Time). Doors 8.- MATINEE EVERY SATURDAY, at 2.30. 


ADELPHI THEATRE. 


THIS EVENING, at 8, THE HEART OF MARYLAND. Messrs. Harry 
Harwood, Maurice Barrymore, Edward J. Morgan, Frank Mils, Odell Williams, 
Henry Weaver, jun., Malcolm Williams, John W. Jennings, Walter Belasco, &c. ; 
Mesdames Leslie Carter, Helen Tracy, Helen Macbeth, Minnie Dupree, &c. 


ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 


THIS EVENING, at 8.15, THE CONQUERORS. Messrs. George Alexander, 
W. H. Vernon, H. V. Esmond, H. B. Irving, H. H. Vincent, I. D Beveridge, 
A. Royston, K. Loraine, R. G. Legge, A. Holmes Gore, B. Wallis, Fred Terry; 
Mesdames Julia Neilson, C. Collier, M. A. Victor, Ida Molesworth, Fay Davis 





AVENUE THEATRE. 
Licensee, CHARLES HAWTREY. 
Under the Management of EDWARD G. KNOBLAUCH. 
TO-NIGHT and EVERY EVENING at 8.45, an Original Farcical Comedy, in 


3 acts, entitled THE CLUB BABY. At 8.15, LOVE WISELY. Box-office open 
20tos. Seats at all Libraries. 


SHAFTESBURY THEATRE. 
THIS EVENING, at 8, THE BELLE OF NEW YORK. Entire Company of 
the Casino Theatre, New York, with chorus and ballet. 


SAVOY THEATRE. 
THIS EVENING, at 8.30, THE GONDOLIERS. Messrs. Walter Passmore, 
H. A. Lytton, William Elton, Jones Hewson, Cory James, L. Russell, and Charles 
Kenningham ; Mesdames Emmie Owen, Louie Henri, Ruth Vincent, Jessie Pounds, 
and Rosina Brandram. At 7.45, OLD SARAH. 


PRINCE OF WALES’ THEATRE 
Sole Lessee and Manager, Henry Lowenfeld. 
THIS EVENING, at 8.15, LA POUPEE. Messrs. Courtice Pounds, Fred Storey, 
Martin Adeson, Cheesman, Dixon, Donald, McCullum, and Willie Edouin ; Mmes. 
Adelaide Newton, G. Powell, B. Jeffreys, D. Salisbury, and Jessie Huddleston. 


GAIETY THEATRE. 


THIS EVENING, at 8, THE CIRCUS GIRL. Messrs. W. Louis Bradfield, 
Harry Monkhouse, L. Mackinder, W. Warde, Colin Coop, Robert Nainby, Leslie 
Holland, C. Lane, W. H. Powell, Harry Phydora, and Edmund Payne ; Mmes. K. 
Seymour, E. Haydon, C. Ediss, A. Dwelley, G. Palotta, M. Greet, and Ellaline Terriss. 

VAUDEVILLE THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.20, THE FRENCH MAID. Messrs. Richard Green, 

George Mudie, Wyndham Guise, Murray King, H. O. Clarey, Barton De Solla, Percy 


Percival, J. W. Macdonald, and Joseph Wilson; Mesdames Louie Pounds, Alice Barth, 
Lillie Pounds, Hilda Jeffreys, and Kate Cutler. 











OLD, KLONDIKE.—Information respecting KLONDIKE 
and the GOLDFIELDS of ONTARIO and BRITISH COLUMBIA, together 
with latest Map, &c., can be obtained free from 
ALLAN BROS. & CO., 19 James pot, Liverpool, and 103 Leadenhall Street, 
ndon. 


BOOKS. —SMALL PARCELS or LIBRARIES purchased 
for Cash CATALOGUE of Choice, Useful, and Curious Books for APRIL, 


t free. 
A. RUSSELL SMITH, 24 GREAT WINDMILL STREET, London, W. 
(One minute from Piccadilly Circus.) 


A MAURICE & CO., ANCIENT and MODERN BOOK- 
* SELLERS, 23 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, W.C., publish a Monthly 
Catalozue of RARE and MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, which wiil be sent POST 
FREE to any address on application. 
Libraries purchased for Cash. 


CUBA & CUBAN INSURGENTS 
THE BEST BOOK ON CUBA. 
Cadba: the Guerilla Chief 


ZB Tale of the Cuban Rebcllion. By Dr. P. b. Emerson, 
Crown 870. cloth, pp. 344. Second Edition (Revised), price 3s. 6d. 

Dr. P. H. Emerson was for many years a resident in the island on a large plantation 
in one of the worst centres of the Kebellion of 1868; an estate alternately visited by 
Royalist troops and Rebels ; an estate whose negroes were notorious for their fierceness 
and braveness ; an estate on which the famous Caéba was born—the Maceo of the rebel- 
lion. Cadéba was well known to Dr. Emerson personally, and the whole book is founded on 
fact, even to the terrible chapter ‘‘ Nemesis,” in which the planter’s family is butchered 
by the rebels. Dr. Emerson has described a life now no more with his usual charm and 
accuracy, and the whole forms the best book yet written on Cuba. 

Spectator.—“‘ This striking romance.” Leeds Mercury.— A vivid and startling 
romance.” Daily Chronicle.—‘‘ Than this description nothing could be better.” 
Daily Telegrath.—“ A trustworthy record.” Sirmingham Gazette.—‘‘ A blood- 
curdling romance.” United Service.—‘‘ Naval and military officers can learn much 
from the perusal of this book.” Morning Post.—‘‘ The author can be congratulated on 
having made excellent use of his material.” British Review.—“ It is not too great 
praise to say of some of the scenes of this story that they approach in vividness and 
actuality to the masterly work of Michael Scott.” 


Loxpon: DAVID NUTT, 270 STRAND. 
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Wotices 


_— 


The Editor cannot be responsible for unsolicited manuscripts, but every endeavoup 
will be made to return them when stamped and addressed envelopes are enclosed. The 
receipt of proof must not be taken as an acceptance of an article. 


Correspondence on public questions is invited, but letters must be brief and concise, 
ADVERTISEMENTS Should be received not later than THuRSDAY MORNING, 


ScaLE oF CHARGE FOR ADVERTISEMENTS: Back Page, £12; per Page, £10; Half 
Page, £5; Quarter Page, £2 10s. ; per Inch, 12s. 6d. ; Company Advertisements, per 
Page, £15. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Yearly. yaave. Quarterly. 
Post free within United Kingdom...... saseeees 015 0 o 7 6 °39 
Post free to other parts of the World........++++ 018 o °90 °o 4 6 


All remittances to be made payable to ‘‘ The Outlook Publishing Co., Ltd.,” and 
cheques and postal orders to be crossed; ‘London and South-Western Bank, 
Fleet Street Branch.” 


OrFices: 109 FLEET StrEET, Lonpon, E.C. 
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OUT OF EVIL, GOOD 


OvurR own sympathies are heartily with the United States. 
in the struggle in which she is now engaged. She must 
prove the ultimate victor, and it will be, in the long run, 
for the benefit of the world that she should. This is, we 
believe, the view and hope of most Englishmen ; but that 
is not to say that the war—made at the time and in the 
manner in which the United States has undoubtedly made 
it—was justifiable. Upon that point there are natural 
differences of opinion. We have among us out-and-out 
supporters of the United States and some sympathisers 
with Spain; but the great bulk of thinking people ares 
we feel convinced, in a very undecided frame of mind. 
Realising the frightful calamities of war, they fear that 
the Americans may have been hasty. Have they? In 
Egypt, said Sir Alfred Milner in a famous passage, 
‘‘the case for Perseverance holds the field.” Might 
not a little more patience and a little less peremp- 
toriness on the part of America have gained the 
victory ? To invoke the arbitrament of war without 
full cause is an awful thing, and the United States 
has yet to show that it has not played the disastrous part 
of the Young Man in a Hurry. The true feeling of a 
large proportion of the English people is aptly illustrated 
in a little paradox of Mr. Evelyn Ashley’s making, and 
in a remark which we overheard the other day from a 
City man. Says Mr. Ashley :—‘‘The Americans are 
doing the right thing in the wrong way; the Spaniards 
are doing the wrong thing in the right way.’ The City 
man made the characteristic observation :—‘‘ I hope Spain 
will dust the floor with the Yankees, and then get a 
thundering licking.” 

To all this an ardent McKinleyite’s answer would be 
the two words, Cuban horrors. No doubt Cuba is bad 
enough, and we rejoice at the prospect of an end to an 
intolerable nuisance ; but can we trust all we have heard 
regarding it? How can we account for the attitude of a 
representative American like Professor Charles Eliot 
Norton, one of the best-known members of the Harvard 
faculty, who, in an address to the students, ‘‘ deprecates 
the action of the nation, which had brought about waras a 
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means of settling a difficulty with a weak and inferior 
people”? No one acquainted with Professor Norton will 
believe that he is insensible to outrage and brutality 
wherever committed. Can it be that he imagines the 
reports of what has happened in Cuba to be grossly exag- 
gerated? We should like to put the point tohim. The 
American people is unfortunately indebted for a large 
amount of its information as to what has happened in 
Cuba to the highly coloured narratives of an unscrupulous 
Press. That barbarities have taken place is likely enough, 
but what thoughtful people want to know is, Have 
they happened, and must they by the circumstances of the 
case continue to happen to such an extent as to justify the 
United States in peremptorily ordering Spain out of the 
island and declaring instant war? Our American friends 
must not take it unkindly if we lay stress on this point. 
British experience of the way in which the stories of the 
ill-treatment of the Armenians at the hands of the Turks 
did not lose in the telling disposes us to be critical of 
some of the tales of horror which have been printed in re- 
gard to Cuba. Spanish notions of humanity and the way 
in which rebels should be treated are not the notions 
of Anglo-Saxons, and Cuba is a long way from the 
mother-country. But even Spaniards should not be 
condemned without fair trial. And there is undoubtedly 
an impression that, bad though the treatment of the 
Cubans has been, the Devil may not have been quite as 
black as he is painted in the statements of those who 
were resolved on war. 

But these matters, for which both Spain and the United 
States will be called to account before the bar of History, 
lose their urgency in face of actual blood-shedding. There 
was, until Thursday, hope that the war might remain 
little more than a war in name; that as day after 
day went by without a fight the rival peoples would 
become more sensible of the true meaning of war 
in trade losses and increased taxation, and come 
at length to consider their positions in deference 
to the advice which is likely to be freely offered them. 
That hope is lessened by the deadly work of the United 
States’ cruisers on the Matanzas forts. We have now to 
think of the United States and Spain as at war in dead 
earnest, and we have to ask ourselves how our own 
country is affected. That out of the evils of this war 
some good will come we can hardly doubt. It was said 
across the water a few weeks ago that a war in which 
the whole United States would join as one people would 
complete the Union formally made at the close of the 
struggle between the North and the South. It is likely 
to do more. It seems probable that it will convince the 
American people of the need of an Anglo-American 
Understanding. Until the past few weeks the idea of 
such a thing has been taken up much more warmly on 
this side of the Atlantic than in the States. Being young, 
it was only natural that America should think that it 
might be able to do best alone. We do not say 
that the Understanding will come immediately, but 
the war will bring it very much nearer than it 
was before hostilities broke out. Now that the 
United States is creating a Navy, and is finding itself 
brought into contact with the Old World, the value of 
intimate relations with Great Britain is more fully realised. 
One swallow does not make a summer, and the significance 
of the Stars and Stripes on the Star carts, and the New 
York Journal’s cornet man playing ‘‘ God save the Queen” 
from the office windows, may easily be exaggerated. But 
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coming; and it is at this moment, we are well assitred;~ 


much nearer realisation than anyone would have dreamed 
was likely this time twelve months ago. 


A HUMILIATING BLUE-BOOK 


Tue China Blue-Book is as humiliating as anything of the 
kind that we have met with for many a long day, and 
humiliating especially for Russia. It is one long exposure 
of the lie, and the lie with circumstance. Take the merest 
skeleton of the despatches, and you find Count Mouravieff 
and his co-workers in London and at Pekin thus develop- 
ing the situation with a cynicism all their own :— 


Dec. 23.—Occupation of Port Arthur only temporary. 

Jan. 12,—Above promise repeated. 

Jan. 19.—No designs on Chinese territory. 

Jan. 27.—Any ports acquired to be open. 

Feb. 9.—No written assurances had been given. 

March 9.—Talienwan to be open. Port Arthur not to be 
fortified. 

March 13.—Port Arthur would be fortified, and not open. 

March 16.—“ Formal assurance” that both ports would be 
open. 

March 28.—Only Talienwan to be open. 

March 30.—Adhered to earlier assurances. 

April 3.—Port Arthur not open... No assurances had been 
given. 


How extremely difficult such persistent shiftiness makes 
the path of those among us who would gladly see Russia 
and England work together on some broad and states- 
manlike understanding in the Far East! And as post- 
script to it all, we have the Russian announcement, 
of which that very alert journalist the Pekin correspondent 
is again our first informant, that half of Talienwan is to 
be no open port at all, but ‘‘an exclusive naval base, un- 
opened to foreign ships of commerce.” To that flagrant 
breach of faith, if it be really intended, Lord Salisbury 
will assuredly have much to say. 

And yet the net outcome of all this diplomacy and 
deceit in the Far East is not unsatisfactory to British 
interests. Let us see how we stand. A British subject 
remains in charge of the railways north of Pekin ; Sir 
Robert Hart continues in control of the Customs with 
assurance of a British successor to him ; a number of new 
treaty ports have been secured, including one right up the 
Yangtse valley ; we obtain an absolute lien over the Yangtse 
valley, with the extension of the Burmah railway thereto ; 
we maintain the naval status guo by the possession of 
Wei-hai-wei; we have the all-important concessions of 
coal and other mineral lands to British capitalists in 
Shansi, with, we still hope, a railway connection between 
this Chinese Black Country and our naval base at Wei- 
hai-wei; we shall also, no doubt, soon have a rectification 
of the frontier opposite Hong Kong. And, beyond all this, 
how well we stand with Germany! As Herr von Bilow 
said in the Reichstag on Wednesday, there are no Anglo- 
German “‘ arrangements,” but the friendly feeling between 
us, based upon mutual interest in defence of the policy of 
the Open Door, counts for much, and may be expected to 
count for more as events proceed. There are, moreover, 
the proposals for Anglo-American joint action in defence 
of this same policy of the Open Door—proposals from 
which, when the present Spanish-American stress is past, 
we may expect to see most promising developments. 
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VIEWS AND REVIEWS 
VANITY FAIR * 


Tuat first reading of ‘‘ Vanity Fair”—in all the English 
Novel is there an experience like it? I remember none, 
and, as a novel-reading boy and man, I 
can remember many. It is not so moving 
in itself, not so mastering ard so possess- 
ing in effect as one’s first plunge into ‘‘ Ivanhoe” and 
** Old Mortality,” or *‘ La Reine Margot” and ‘‘ Vingt Ans 
Apres,” or ‘* Pickwick” and ‘Martin Chuzzlewit”: for 
it makes you no new friends, and such new possibilities 
as it suggests are—for who wants to be Steyne, or 
Osborne, or Dobbin, or Jos ?—quite eminently undesirable. 
But it is unique of its kind, and (I speak, of course, as 
one of the middle classes) for this reason : that it brings 
one face to face with the romantic element in another 
world than one’s own: which element, moreover, is realised 
with so profound a sense of mastery, with so strong and 
so curious a hand, and in terms so admirably explicit and 
direct, as to have an effect of revelation. 

It is five-and-thirty years at least since that revelation 
was vouchsafed to me; but I have never forgotten, nor, 
I believe, shall I ever forget. ‘‘ This, then, [I reflected] is 
how things go in that other world! Adultery is not, 
after all, a report in a penny paper. It is a part of life! 
And old Sir Pitt and Mrs. Horrocks . . . and 
Rawdon at billiards and cards... and Mrs. Rawdon 
and... Dearme! This is life, isit? And Waterloo: 
yes, Waterloo! It was a battle; and it was fought on 
a June Sunday in 1815; and Grouchy defaulted, and 
Bliicher didn’t ; and the ‘ Emperor ’—{whom I adored]— 
was utterly and irremediably smashed. And that was all 
it usedto mean. And now. ..!” And I realised for the 
first time that a battle is not all grape and canister, and 
tactics and words of command, and cavalry and infantry 
in one red burial blent, and a bulletin, and a description 
(incomprehensible as a rule) in a history-book. I twas 
privileged to see what it meant to them that stayed at 
home as well as to them that went forth to the combat: 
that, like anything else in life, it was an effect of 
innumerable consequences, and that its dependent interests 
were scarce less poignant, and were very much more 
novel, than its own. Since then I have read Stendhal, 
and I have read Tolstoi, and I have read Zola, and others. 
But I have read nothing which has effaced that first im- 
pression of Thackeray's Waterloo. 


Five-and-Thirty 
Years Agone 


And, after all, what is it? Weare never nearer than 
Brussels all the time ; all the time we have the sound of the 
cannon in our ears; all the time we are 
divided between the practised heroism of 
Mrs. O'Dowd, and Amelia’s speechless 
frenzy of apprehension, and Jos Sedley’s cowardice, and 
** honest Rawdon’s” care for his wife, and Becky’s admir- 
able control of the main chance, and that vision of the 
Countess of Bareacres packed and ready for the road, and 
with never a horse to be got for love or money: till 
the end comes, and we get a fleeting glimpse of Amelia 
‘‘praying for George, who was lying on his face, dead, 
with a bullet through his heart.” There is one passage 
which I have never read without a thrill of apprehension 


Some Claptrap 
and Much Genius 


* “The Works of William Makepeace Thackeray.” With Biographical 
Introduction by his Daughter, Anne Ritchie. In Thirteen Volumes. Vol. I, 
** Vanity Fair.” London : Smith, Elder & Co. 
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in the event, and of admiration, conscious in the end, for 
the writer's art :—‘‘‘ God defend us, it’s cannon,’ Mrs. 
O'Dowd cried, starting up, and followed too to the win- 
dow. A thousand pale and anxious faces might have been 
seen looking from other casements. And presently it 
seemed as if the whole population of the city rushed into 
the streets.” There’s an effect for you! If I had (which 
Heaven forbid I should ever have) a class of students in 
what is called, I believe, the Fictional Art, I would make 
those four or five lines an example, and give marks for the 
nearest approach to them. It is ridiculous, of course, to 
quote them apart from their context : as it would be unfair 
to ignore the circumstance that they are the last crash of 
a wonderfully designed and wonderfully executed piece 
of orchestration (so to speak) ; that in them there culminates 
one of the finest passages which Thackeray ever wrote. 
And to any aspiring Fictionist (that is, I understand, the 
name the Serious Novel Writer loves to wear) I should, 
of course, descant upon these facts, and upon that other, 
that, given genius, as in this case, you can do anything. 
All this, however, is by the way. And at this point I have 
but to state my belief, held persistently and doggedly for 
five-and-thirty years (at least), that Thackeray’s Waterloo, 
despite some claptrap—excellently written, but claptrap : 
and, what is worse, superfluous claptrap—in the matter of 
sermonising, is one of the best pages in the whole range 
of the English Novel. 


And this statement brings me to my second point: 
which is that, after Waterloo, ‘‘ Vanity Fair” grows 
tedious to me, and is only saved from— 
I won't say worthlessness, for Thackeray 
was a man of genius and a great writer, 
but—insignificance by Chapters LIII.-IV. 
(I would even add LV.): the chapters, I mean, which 
deal with Rawdon’s arrest, his escape, his appearance 
on the stage in the nick of time, and his treatment 
of the Other Person. They say that when Thackeray 
had mangled his Marquis, he slapped his hand on 
the table, and said, ‘‘By God, that’s genius!” If 
he did, he was justified alike of his opinion and his 
oath. In whatever way you look at it, the passage is 
magnificent—simply magnificent ; and you can scarce be 
too prodigal of applause to the master-workman in whose 
achievement it is contained. But, to revert to my old 
position, these chapters seem to me the only thing worth 
worship in the second half of ‘‘ Vanity Fair.” In the first, 
the sermonising apart (there is not very much of it, after 
all; and, after all, there is no denying that Thackeray 
had the gift, and loved—as who would not ?—to hear the 
sound of his own voice), scarce anything arises but is 
of the first excellence. Amelia, even, has her moments, 
and so has Dobbin; while as for George and his father 
(both among Thackeray’s good things), and Rawdon, 
and the two Sir Pitts, and Briggs, and the Bute Crawleys, 
and Miss Crawley, and the rest, are they not so handled 
as to make this First Part, culminating, as it does, in 
that never-to-be-forgotten Waterloo, one of ‘‘ the glories 
of our blood and State”? In the Second Part there 
is not much of this assured and iron-wristed mastery. 
It hits you as a boy, because it tells you things about life, 
and makes you feel wise, and inclines you to be cynical, 
and moves you all day long to feel for your mustachios : 
so that to read it is, as I said, a memorable experience. 
Also, apart from those monumental passages which 
I have denoted, there is much Thackeray—which is, 


A Sentimental 
Briton and his 
Public 
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being interpreted, much man of genius—in it. But I 
.find it dull on the whole. I cannot pretend to be 
interested in the idiot, Amelia; 1 do not, I cannot, 
believe in Major Sugarplums; Becky, for all the pains 
that are bestowed upon her, turns out a merely in- 
effectual little female swindler. And the Marquis—what is 
there to say of the Marquis, except that the real ‘* Red 
Herrings” (by the way, Mrs. Richmond Ritchie might 
have referred to a certain illustration : a portrait, so they 
tell me, made, but instantly suppressed) was infinitely 
more amusing and more interesting than Thackeray’s 
sketch, or study, or shadow—call it what you will—of 
him? Old Hertford did not handle his women as Lord 
Steyne handles Becky ; or he would not have made the 
will he made, nor lived the life he did, nor left the reputa- 
tion which abides with us even yet. In other terms, his 
Lordship, I am persuaded, was not quite such a babbling 
old toothless wolf as he appears in the pages of ‘* Vanity 
Fair.” Indeed, while Thackeray was royally served by 
that instinct of the picturesque, which sent him to the 
Regency for types, he was horribly incommoded by his 
sense of the proprieties, which would not suffer him to 
use those types for all they are worth. He wrote, as it 
were, from under the shadow of the Albert Hat; and the 
Regency, so far as its essentials were concerned, lay a 
thousand years behind him. He was a moral man—like 
his own Werther. He considered the past, immediate as 
it was, with a kind of pained surprise. And, to be plain, 
in writing that memorable appeal to his Middle-Victorian 
Public.—‘‘ Was she guilty or not? She said not; but 
who could tell what was truth which came from those 
lips; or if that corrupt heart,” &c.—he merely insulted 
his originals. That is the worst of him: a certain want of 
courage. ‘‘ Give me Balzac’s public,” he is reported to 
have said, ‘‘and I’ll give you Balzac.” But, as I believe, 
he spoke thus—if he did speak thus—as one in his cups. 
He could never have written as Balzac wrote; for at the 
bottom of him was a Moral and Sentimental Briton, and—- 
as his apology for Becky proves—a Moral and Senti- 
mental Briton with an anxious eye on the Moral and 
Sentimental British Public. 





Mrs. Richmond Ritchie's introduction is gracious and 
engaging as everything she writes; but I do not know 
that it tells you much of ‘‘ Vanity Fair.” 
What she says of her father is pleasantly 
said; but, somehow, one seems to have 
heard it all before. It is no news, for instance, to the 
present writer-—who narrowly escaped being named William 
Makepeace because of ‘‘ Vanity Fair,” and who winds up 
his history as William Ernest because of ‘‘ Vanity Fair” 
and ‘* Ernest Maltravers ”—that ‘‘ Vanity Fair” began by 
being unpopular; for on this point he has stories and 
traditions of his own. Nor does it profit to know that the 
real Dobbin lived a parson, and died an Archdeacon. On 
the whole, I think that the most interesting thing in Mrs. 
Ritchie’s notes is the statement that the MS. of ‘ Vanity 
Fair” is uneasily written : [ mean, that it is curiously and 
carefully corrected. The MS. of ‘‘ Esmond,” it appears, 
is almost blotless. There is no reason why it should 
not be so; for to the Artist in Letters nothing is so easy 
as imitation. But to the Artist in Letters nothing is of 
so deadly an importance as expression. And in the matter 
of expression Thackeray said his last word, and struck 
his noblest stroke, in ‘‘ Vanity Fair.” Here, as in many 
Pages of ‘Barry Lyndon,” his style has an effect of 


Mrs. Ritchie’s 
Notes 
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power—of hand and eye and brain all working to a noble 
end—for which we search his later work in vain. 


W. E. H. 
REVIEWS 


A MODERN VIKING 


“With Peary near the Pole.” By Eivind Astrup. Translated 
from the Norwegian by H. J. Bull. London: C. Arthur 
Pearson. Ios. 6a. 


MR. EIlvIND ASTRUP is probably the youngest European traveller 
who has penetrated beyond the eightieth degree of northern lati- 
tude. He was still in his teens when, in 1891, in response to 
Lieutenant Peary’s advertisement in a’ Philadelphia newspaper, he 
offered himself and was wisely accepted as a volunteer in the 
United States expedition to North Greenland. He accompanied 
Lieutenant Peary in the A7z/e on the first expedition of 1891-2, 
and was again his companion on the second and supplementary 
expedition in the Falcon, and in the memorable journey of over 
twelve hundred miles across the icy mountains to a point on the 
coast north-west of Independence Bay. 

The scientific results of these two expeditions are sufficiently 
indicated in Mr. Astrup’s attractive chapters ; but it is mainly 
as a narrative of adventure and of personal observation that the 
book lays claim to attention. In his early pages Mr. Astrup is 
disappointing. He sets down facts relating to animal life and 
the geological characteristics of Greenland which read very much 
like selections from the child’s guide to knowledge. The book 
increases in interest, however, and becomes more originally in- 
forming with each successive chapter. 

In his early pages Mr. Astrup is reticent concerning the 
personality of the leader of the expedition. Later, when giving his 
account of their lonely journey across those twelve hundred miles 
of ice and snow, he refers more frequently to Mr. Peary, and once 
even hints at the nature of their conversations. It would require 
the pen of a trained literary man to give full value to the conver- 
sations of these two hardy adventurers, isolated from the world, 
and Mr. Astrup is not a literary man, but a simple Scandinavian 
youth imbued with the bold spirit of the Vikings, obeying his leader, 
and modestly telling his story on paper as he might tell it at 
his home fireside in Norway. 

Among the distinctly new things in this book are Mr. Astrup’s 
acute observations of the Innuits, or Esquimaux. The patient 
industry of these “dirty angels” of the far north is indicated 
in the description of the native method of making a sledge. 
One can imagine what a trial it must be to convert a plank 
into two boards by means of a saw, the blunt blade of which 
is shorter than the width of the plank; to bore two hundred 
holes in the hard wood with an old nail fastened to a rude wooden 
handle, or to cut the ivory shoeing of the sledge with the blade of 
a knife made from a piece of hoop-iron! To the natives of Green- 
land, however, these feats seem to be trifles, and Mr. Astrup thinks 
that “it is fortunate that the making of a sledge is the work of an 
entire winter, and that the tools are not exactly of the finest kind ; 
for otherwise what would these people find to do during the long 
winter darkness in their small sooty huts?” 

Many interesting particulars are given in this volume as to 
the intelligence and artistic gifts of the Esquimaux, their crude 
religious ideas, their rudimentary mythology, their marriage 
customs, and their moral and social circumstances. Mr. Astrup 
pays frequent and unstinted tribute to the honesty and truthfulness 
of these simple people. His opinion of the Esquimaux dogs is 
less complimentary. These animals, indispensable though they 
are for purposes of draught, are but little removed in nature from 
the wolf, and their thieving habits were a constant annoyance to 
Mr. Peary and his companions. They will make a hearty meal of 
their own harness, as well as their master’s tent, his trousers, foot- 
covering, and shirts, to say nothing of the lashings of the sledge ; 
and an instance is here recorded of a dog from whose gullet three 
yards of half-masticated walrus-strapping were with difficulty 
recovered. It is interesting to note that these dogs, however 
hungry, will turn up their noses at a ship’s biscuit, rejecting it just 
as the Esquimaux rejects tea or coffee, spirits or tobacco. 
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THE PERSIA OF TO-DAY 
“Through Persia on a Side Saddle.” By Ella C. Sykes. With 
Illustrations from Photographs anda Map. London: A. D. 


Innes & Co. 16s. 


THIS is Persia as seen through the eyes of a common-sense 
womanly woman. Full of the trivialities that go to make up our 
daily life, the book itself is far from trivial. Captain Sykes has a 
serious aim in his journey—the founding of a British Consulate at 
Kerman, and the delimitation of the Baluch-Persian frontier—but 
his sister, the author, was free to observe and record the various 
phases of Persian life with which they came in contact. Whether 
in Teheran amongst the aristocracy, or in the desert amongst the 
nomads, the scenes described are true to life, standing out in 
sharp contrast to the Persian saying that “The man who has 
seen most of the world is the greatest liar.” 

This absence of all exaggeration serves to make its testimony 
to the present degradation of Persia the more effective. Official 
corruption has turned fruitful gardens into howling wildernesses, 
where ruined watercourses testify to the industry and prosperity 
of the past. Opium, too, has had no small share in working ruin ; 
for, speaking of the beautiful fields of poppy, “we were told the 
innocent looking flowers were a curse to the place, and cases 
amongst our own servants,showed us the fatal power of the drug 
when abused.” 

But the land is still a glorious one, and under Western super- 
vision its high plateaux will again become the home of a healthy, 
vigorous race. The neglect of the women, the dishonesty which 
prevails amongst all classes, the ignorance, the laziness, and 
general helplessness are typical fruits of the decadence of 
Islamism, which the advance of Western light and education will 
sweep away. 

The glamour of the East pervades the whole book, and one 
rises from its perusal, as one returns from a journey, feeling that 


He has been vouchsafed a broader, truer glimpse of existence, and as he 
mingles with a people whose standpoint of morals and manners is an 
entirely different one to his, he learns not to judge at sight, and the pre- 
cept of ** live and let live” becomes deeply engraved on his soul. 


“TO VINDICATE THE WAYS OF GOD” 


“ History of Intellectual Development on the lines of Modern 
Evolution.” Vol. I. By John Beattie Crozier. London: 
Longmans, Green, & Co. 14s. 


IT is impossible, within the limits of a brief review, to do more 
than state the argument of this book, and the point of view from 
which it is written. Mr. Crozier has set himself a great task in 
attempting to trace comprehensively the course of human thought 
from the days of Thales of Miletus to those of Darwin and 
Herbert Spencer, and this volume carries him as far as the final 
triumph of Christianity and the complete development of Christian 
doctrine. Histories of philosophy there have been in plenty, but 
this work claims to do more than compress into a formula the pro- 
cesses of thought, or record the changes of belief which increasing 
knowledge has wrought in man from generation to generation—its 
purpose is to show how changes in religion, if not in philosophy, 
have uniformly and of necessity advanced morality. What in old 
parlance was called “to vindicate the ways of God to man” is in 
reality Mr. Crozier’s object, though he phrases it in modern 
language. His inquiry into the history of civilisation has con- 
vinced him that some unknown Power constrains all the forces of 
the universe “to a definite and apparently predetermined end.” 
In the working out of purely philosophical systems this Power 
does not make itself so plainly apparent— 


But in religions, on the other hand, like those of Judaism and Chris- 
tianity, which deal not so much with the purely logical intelligence as with 
the entire nature of man, and therefore with his conscious will, the pro- 
gress of our inquiry not only disclosed the presence of the Unknown 
Co-ordinating Power of which I have spoken, whose nature had so far 
remained indeterminable, but this Power began to clothe itself with 
certain definite attributes. It exhibited, for example, a steady tendency to 
the production of higher and higher moral and social relations among 
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men ; a tendency, apparently, never lost sight of for a single moment, but 
visible everywhere to us now athwart all the impediments, the immo- 
ralities, the stupidities, the delusions, and even the frauds by which in 
actual history it was worked out. 


But although Mr. Crozier holds firmly to this central faith in a 
stupendous and over-reaching supernaturalism which works unin- 
termittently for moral ends, he is no apologist of any particular 
religion ; his catholicity extends to one and all of the great historic 
religious systems, treating them alike “as means and instruments 
merely to the one great end of Morality and the elevation and 
expansion of the human spirit.”. We must add that Mr. Crozier 
regards these convictions as merely personal conclusions, and 
expressly states that they have in no way affected his treatment of 
intellectual development. Nevertheless, we take leave to doubt 
whether any man can so detach himself from his own convictions, 
in an inquiry such as this of supreme import, as to write without 
any prepossession in favour of his own deeply rooted convictions, 
It is impossible to eliminate the personal equation ; and all the 
greater histories of philosophy, whether by Hegel or another, 
have been as much historic arguments as historic records. The 
philosopher may be unconscious of any prepossession, but he is 
none the less moved by it. 

Mr. Crozier’s method is described in the chapter which he 
calls “The Key.” Hegel, he tells us, confuses together under 
the term “ cause” such different conceptions as the religious idea 
of a causal will, the scientific idea of physical antecedent, and the 
ancient metaphysical idea of a cause in the “ essence” or “spirit” 
of the thing caused. This “smelting down all kinds of causes 
into one cause . . . left no objective points outside of itself, to 
indicate the direction in which Philosophy was moving.” Mr. 
Crozier, taking his stand on “the Human Mind itself 72 dts 
ensemble and as an organised whole,” keeps the three kinds of 
cause (religious, metaphysical, and scientific) distinct, and makes 
no attempt “to grind them down into forms of some one universal 
law, or into modifications of some one kind of cause.” The kinds 
of cause have, however, definite relations to one another, so that 
when one is known the other may be foreseen :— 


We ought, by using Religion as a fixed point for Philosophy, Science 
as a fixed point for Religion, and each in turn as a fixed point for the other 
two, to be able to trace beforehand, with a large measure of scientific pre- 
cision and detail, the great movements of Intellectual Development. 


This “key” is first applied to Greek philosophy ; the fixed 
point of religious polytheism being found, it is foreseen that the 
philosophical reaction against the doctrine of a multiplicity of free 
wills would be based upon something as far removed as possible 
from the unhampered wills and numerous gods of religion. The 
single material principle of Thales, who discovered that water was 
the essential cause of all things, illustrates Mr. Crozier’s deduction. 
In the brief account of the Greek philosophies which follows there 
is not much which calls for remark, except that in considering 
Plato’s contribution to intellectual development, he seems to have 
given a wholly disproportionate importance to the analysis of 
things into four original principles contained in the “Timzus.” 
That work has been described by great critics as an outwork, 
rather than as part of the central building of the Platonic philo- 
sophy. However, that statical analysis fits in with the scheme of 
Mr. Crozier’s history. Aristotle introduces a dynamical theory, 
which is merged in the merely formal unity of Stoic Pantheism. 
A new dynamic is necessary, and this is supplied by the Neo- 
Platonic theory of emanation. Out of this theory was evolved the 
doctrine of the Trinity, and with the appearance of this doctrine 
Mr. Crozier concludes his first book. His history so far has illus- 
trated the general principle stated in the Introduction: “All 
Metaphysical Philosophies whatever, of the type prevalent in the 
Ancient World, start them where you will, must make for Religion 
as their ultimate goal ; all their causes being included and em- 
braced in one Supreme Will.” The material principle of Thales 
has been evolved into the Three Essences of Neo-Platonism, and 
the ground prepared for the religious system which based the 
world on the divine will. 

The second part contains three chapters on Hindoo Philosophy, 
Buddhism, and modern Theosophy, which seem to be less closely 
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connected with the main body of the work than either of the 
other parts. The third part deals with the evolution of Judaism, 
and the fourth with the evolution of Christianity. Mr. Crozier 
writes with an urbane assurance, but almost every chapter in these 
latter parts raises echoes of vast controversies which are still 
unconcluded. It is true that he pursues a v#a media between those 
who hold that Judaism and Christianity together form the one 
revealed religion which is eventually to unite mankind, and those 
who believe that claim to be impossible and absurd. None the 
less, those chapters which deal with the development of Christian 
doctrine do not grapple with the problems which present them- 
selves to the student of the age in which Christianity arose, and 
give but a superficial account of the miraculous life and thought of 
St. Paul. But the dignity of his theme, the wide reach of his thought, 
the sincerity of his eloquence make Mr. Crozier’s book one which 
cannot be read without interest and admiration. When his scheme 
is completed we shall better be able to judge his conclusions, and 
we await his next volume with the confident belief that it will prove 
to be the work of honest thought and trained intelligence. 


TRAITS, AMERICAN AND IRISH 


“Transatlantic Traits.” By the Hon. Martin Morris. London: 
Elliot Stock. 


‘THE author of these essays, it would seem, having steeped his 
mind in the lore of such Transatlantic worthies as Walt Whitman, 
Emerson, and Thoreau, took to the sea, and suffered most mon- 
strous experiences. The horrors of the middle passage expressed 
in terms of Emersonian gentility—this is the substance of “At 
Sea,” the plaintively incoherent essay placed first in the volume. 
“ This vast void of wind and water almost takes away the breath 
and sustenance of life, suffocating and annihilating the powers of 
the mind and body. . . . Every person and object seems labelled 
‘Dangerous.’ Does not each represent a possible collision and 
upset, or at least unpleasant disturbance? A touch, a word, a look 
may do it.” With intellect clouded and swimming, our essayist 
clings to the taffrail, his aching gaze strained upon the leaping 
horizon; and the spirit of Emerson babbles within him of the un- 
holy domination of the sea. And once—still fearfully awaiting some 
implacable accident that should “do it” again—our traveller is 
visited by a ghostly expectation, and a vain regret. “We did not 
catch sight of another danger, ‘derelicts.’ I regret this, as I should 
have much liked to have seen agreat naked-ribbed vessel, adrift and 
unmanned and deserted by every living creature, its skeleton bulk 
still lying unburied on this fluid field of storm-fighting.” Who, 
indeed, would not desire to behold this portent, the Dere/ict (sib to 
the #/ying Dutchman) sliding on its keel, with naked ribs flaunting 
in air above the fluid field? But the voyager, “continuing” his 
“ lobular course,” fetches up beside the quay at long last; and 
thereupon he settles down to the discussion of “ Traits in General.” 
Discoursing, as it were, to three shades sitting in conclave, 
Emerson, Thoreau, and Whitman, Mr. Martin Morris explains his 
theory of Traits, so that each prophet in turn may hear and admire 
the echo of his own accents. The essay manifests a certain power 
of thought and perception ; nevertheless, it hardly ever escapes 
the obvious ; and, for all it conveys, three pages instead of seven- 
teen should easily suffice. And then we come to “ American 
Traits” in particular, enlarged upon by Mr. Morris with the three 
august shades still very present to him. His method is, theoreti- 
cally, the exact opposite to that pursued by Mr. G. W. Steevens, in 
his “ Land of the Dollar.” Mr. Steevens, marshalling the essen- 
tial facts of his case, deftly illustrates his theme by incident and 
description, mingled with pertinent commentary. Mr. Morris, on 
the contrary, rises impartially superior (in theory) to fact, incident, 
and illustration. “I can give very few facts. I do not know 
many,” he says simply. ‘I value only the general significance or 
effect.” Strictly considered, there would seem to bea flaw in the 
theory of Mr. Morris’s method. Either his “broad generalisations” 
are based upon observed phenomena, or they are worthless. And 
what are we to think of a philosopher who informs us that a 
“country still suffers visibly from its almost premature birth”? 
How should he ignore Nature’s inevitable decree, which ordains 
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that a birth is either premature or itis not? Moreover, the author 
fatally disfigures his pages with the inexcusable pun and with every 
catchword phrase known to Brewer. Nevertheless, the book is 
worth reading as an impression of America from the sentimentalist’s 
point of view. 


“ Traits and Confidences.” By Emi'y Lawless. London: 
Methuen & Co. 6s. 


These discursive anecdotes of Irish life and Irish history and 
Irish personal experience are related in a manner so artless and 
kindly, as of a garrulous old acquaintance discoursing beside the 
fire in the latter end of a rainy afternoon, that criticism is put to a 
stand. Here is no field for critical operations. The stories are 
not stories, although, buried beneath a wordy tangle of the un- 
essential, they may contain stories. The facile pen runs smoothly 
along, spreading thinly a large untidy web of material. “Let the 
reader imagine for himself the return of Art Kavanagh to Wexford 
after these events !” says the writer airily, in the middle 6f a short 
historical novel. But this is not at all the employment proper to 
the reader. The writer, you see, does not take the art of fiction 
very seriously. Nor, in this instance, need the critic. 


THE CASE AGAINST OMAR KHAYYAM 


“The Ruba’iyat of Omar Khayyam.” Translated by E. Heron- 
Allen. London: H. S. Nichols. tos. 6d. 


THERE is nothing stranger in literature than the genesis of the 
cult of Omar Khayyam. He flourished in the twelfth century of 
our era, a native of Nishapur, in Khorassan, the most beautiful and 
fertile province of Persia. Until recent years he was known only 
to an esoteric circle of mathematicians as the author of a treatise 
on higher algebra, and as one of eight philosophers who settled 
the Jalali era, a computation of time pronounced by Gibbon 
“superior to the Julian and approaching the accuracy of the 
Gregorian style.” But Omar Khayyam was destined to win immor- 
tality in a field which had no sort of analogy with that of exact 
science. He lived in times of profound moral corruption, when 
the stern theistic tenets of Mohammed had yielded to those of 
Sufism, described by Sir Richard Burton as “the religion of 
beauty, whose leading principle is that of the earthly, the imperfect 
type of heavenly love. Its high priests are Anacreontic poets, and 
its places of worship meadows and gardens where the perfume of 
the rose and the song of the nightingale, by charming the heart, 
are supposed to improve the mind of the listener.” This mate- 
rialism appealed with force to one side of the philosopher’s nature, 
and, master as he was of a tongue which lends itself with the 
utmost grace to poesy, he burst forth into praises of love and wine 
in a series of quatrains termed “ Ruba’iyat.” It was inevitable that 
a vein of sadness should run through the sweetly sensuous imagery 
of his versicles. For the fragile tenure by which mortals’ bliss is 
held and the contrast between its decadence and the ever-youthful 
forces of Nature have inspired the poets of every age. The theme 
was a trite one in the days of Solomon, and it permeates the 
literature of the ancient world. 


Drink wine, for thou wilt sleep long beneath the clay without an 
intimate, a friend, a comrade, or a wife. . . . Drink wine, for this is life 
eternal, this is thy gain from the days of thy youth ; a season of roses and 
wine and drunken companions—be happy for a moment, for this is 
life. . . . Set limits to thy desire for worldly things and live content, 
sever the bonds of thy dependence upon the good and bad of life, take 
wine in hand and play with the curls of a loved one; for quickly all 
passes away, and how many of these days remain ? 


These sentiments form the keynote of the “ Ruba’iyat,” and the 
most fervent admirers of their author will not assert that they are 
either novel or elevated. But they appealed with force to the 
Oriental mind, which is essentially fatalist, and is disposed by 
religion and physical environment to the gratification of the senses. 
The Emperor Akbar declared that Hafiz was the wine and Omar 
Khayyam the relish ; implying, perhaps, that the amart aliquid 
which haunts his graceful eroticism tends to heighten a reader’s 
enjoyment. And thus the 158 quatrains which bear the hall-mark 
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of his genius were stretched to 800 by the process of agglomeration, 
so common before the invention of printing. Copies were multi- 
plied with all the wealth of calligraphy and embellishment in which 
Persian scribes excelled. Omar Khayyam, in fact, became the 
Horace of the Mohammedan world. For seven centuries after his 
death his poetry was unknown to the sterner West, absorbed as it 
was in the fierce struggle for existence and imbued by the teachings 
of religion with a contempt for sensual pleasures. But a time came 
of prolonged and soul-corrupting peace, that old age of nations 
described by Bacon as one of “ mechanickal arts and merchandize, 
a time of heaped-up riches, of unbridled luxury, of decaying religious 
sanctions. The disciples of Schopenhauer multiplied ; and their 
lives were, like his, a standing refutation of the pessimistic canon. 
At this psychological moment there appeared a so-called translation 
of Omar Khayyam by Edward FitzGerald, which is, in reality, a 
sublimated essence of the sweet songs of old Iran. Its author 
forced the stubborn English tongue to render the inmost spirit of 
a people and an age as remote from ours as those of Homer. His 
amazing four de force came as a revelation to races profoundly 
influenced by agnosticism, pessimism, and other less avowable 
theories. A sect of Omar Khayyamites sprang into existence, 
which is constantly extending in numbers and influence. 

Mr. Heron-Allen’s superb translation of the “ Ruba’iyat” will 
appeal to a still wider circle of readers. His introduction tells us 
the little that is known of the author’s life and the influences that 
moulded it, and throws a flood of light on the incubation of Fitz- 
Gerald’s immortal work. A literal translation of the text follows, 
and then we have a photographic facsimile of the earliest known 
MSS., now in the Bodleian Library, which is the most marvellous 
reproduction of Persian penmanship in existence. Lastly, we have 
another facsimile of a modern Calcutta manuscript, side by side 
with notes elucidating the numerous obscurities of a text as tangled 
and full of glosses as a chorus of “Eschylus. Mr. Heron-Allen has 
genefously acknowledged the assistance derived from other experts, 
especially Professor E. Denison Ross, who has a profound know- 
ledge of Persian and cognate tongues. This mass of exact scholar- 
ship, which recalls the highest efforts of German annotators, is 
presented in a garb worthy of its importance. The only blot, 
indeed, in this sumptuous work is the frontispiece, a study in 
primary colours, which is very unlike a Persian girl :— 

Serene with argent-lidded eyes 
Amorous, and lashes like to rays 
Of darkness. 


The reader who is not supersaturated with Omar Khayyam’s 
seductive quatrains will regard with a feeling akin to regret the 
labour lavished on the ignoble sentiments of this “ transcendental 
agnostic and ornamental pessimist.” The book will, perchance, 
remind him of those grinning skulls set in priceless jewelry which 
strike a jarring note in Continental cathedrals. He will reflect 
that Madame de Stat] has pointed out a surer means of attaining 
happiness than wallowing in the hedonistic sty—Ox feut enccre 
JSaire servir au bonheur des autres une vie gui ne nous promet a 
nous-mémes gue des chagrins. 


MR. BINYON’S POEMS 


“ Porphyrion and Other Poems.” Ly Laurence Binyon. London: 
Grant Richards. 5s. 
THis is, if we recollect rightly, Mr. Laurence Binyon’s second bid 
for fame ; and we may state at the outset, for the benefit of intend- 
ing purchasers, that the price of his book is five shillings. Mr. 
Binyon is an equable and scholarly poet, always pleasant, who 
holds for the reader no surprises. Whatsoever is within the 
compass of a pictorial eye, and skilful word-selection, Mr. Binyon 
can do. But the keen shock of novelty, or the calm wonder of a 
small thing done marvellously well, he has not. And these are the 
excellences proper to the kind of poetry in which he specially 
strives to excel. The bulk of his work belongs to that class of 
the impressionary eye in which Mr. Henley has created for himself 
a supremacy. Mr. Binyon forces on the reader the comparison, 
and it is somewhat unfortunate for himself. Yet another portion 
belongs to that class of an impression rendered in a few calm 
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adequate lines in which modern French poets have been so con- 
spicuously successful. In both we are sensible that all has been 
done which external art could do; in both we miss the crowning 
touch which comes only from within. When he departs from the 
domain of the outward eye, Mr. Binyon’s limitations are 
more pronounced. He has not great imagination, brilliant 
fancy, deep or subtle emotion. Wherefore we care little for 
the long opening poem which gives its title to the book. 
It is a kind of “Alastor”—the story of a solitary who pursues 
through the world a vision of female beauty, and finds it in death. 
Written in blank verse, smooth but undistinguished, it grips us 
littie, except in an occasional descriptive passage, succinct and 
cleverly coloured. His best work is in such poems as “ The Fire,” 
“Songs of the World Unborn,” or “The Paralytic,” and other 
purely impressionary pieces. Yet when one puts “The Fire” 
beside one of Mr. Henley’s “London Voluntaries” (with which 
it claims obvious kindred) one sees Mr. Binyon’s lack. There is 
sense of form, the diction is chosen with a truly pictorial eye. But 
you are thrilled by no such passage as— 


The night goes out like an ill-parcelled fire, 
And, as one lights a candle, it is day. 


In other words, Mr. Binyon’s poem lacks the vital directness of 
seizure, the freshness of phrase and image born consentancously 
with the sensation rendered, the seemingly fortuitous rightness of 
words precipitated as from a chemical combination—a chemical 
combination, indeed, not to be imitated by the most scholarly 
selection. Yet, we repeat, what a faculty for picture-making com- 
bined with admirable choice of diction can effect, Mr. Binyon 
achieves with attractive equableness. And here and there is a 
verse of genuine felicity, such as warrants the belief that his gift 
has still to reach its true development. 


THE STORY OF A CITY PARISH 


“ St. Botolph, Aldgate : the Story of a City Parish.” 
A. G. B. Atkinson. 


THIS is an entirely excellent piece of work. Mr. Atkinson, late 
the Curate of St. Botolph, Aldgate, has done what many parish 
clergymen might do if they pleased; he has made use of the 
registers, the churchwardens’ books, and the parochial documents 
which have been preserved, for the purpose of giving a very in- 
teresting picture of the past life of a City parish. It may be true, 
as Mr. Atkinson says, that the work of a parish clergyman lies 
rather among the living than with the memorials of the dead. 
But if the clergy cannot themselves make use of the priceless 
records in their keeping, they can surely place them at the disposal 
of others who have the leisure and the knowledge to deal with 
them. For in them, our author observes, is contained a vast mass 
of the raw material from which history is written. 

Mr. Atkinson begins by giving a sketch of the history of the 
Ward of Portsoken, which is coterminous with the parish of 
St. Botolph, and of the Cnihten Gild, an Anglo-Saxon organisation 
as to whose original objects and constitution there is much question 
among the authorities. This Gild was subsequently merged in the 
Priory of the Holy Trinity, said to have been the richest con- 
ventual house in England. To the Priory Mr. Atkinson next 
turns his attention, and tells us its story, illustrated by documents, 
from the foundation in 1107 to the dissolution in 1531. Then 
follow readable chapters on Aldgate itself, the parish church, ex- 
cerpts from the parish records, glimpses of the Commonwealth 
the Plague, and the Fire ; and some brightly written sketches of 
old-time worthies of Aldgate, Kennett, Dow, Pratt, and Sir John 
Cass, whose munificent endowments are now being applied to 
more fruitful uses than of old. The Vicar of Aldgate, Mr. Hadden, 
contributes a concluding chapter on the last ten years, the period 
of his own incumbency ; a most interesting account of a real and 
solid reform, carried through in the teeth of the bitterest and most 
vexatious opposition. Those who are accustomed to revile the 
clergy as obstructives, enemies of modern progress, and the like 
nonsense, should read this chapter and complete their education. 
We are scarcely so whole-heartedly enamoured of “ Commissions ” 
and “schemes” and “boards” as is Mr. Hadden, to whom they 
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are the very breath of life. But we have seldom read a more 
modest and more living record of a really great work, done prac- 
tically by the energy and persistence of one man, who knew what 
he wanted, and “ went for it bald-headed” till he got it. 

Mr. Atkinson is to be warmly congratulated upon his work, 
which seems to promise future success in other literary fields than 
those of archiological history. 


A YOUNG SCOT AND THE NATIONAL DISEASE 


“The Destroyer.” London: T. Fisher 


Unwin. 6s. 


By Benjamin Swift. 


IF it were only for the relief he affords to the monotony of the 
modern Scots school, “ Benjamin Swift,’ a Scot with so many 
years’ Continental sojourn that he has forgotten the dialect, ought 
to have the friendliest of receptions. So far, he has had it, for 
“Nancy Noon” and “ The Tormentor” have been dealt with very 
kindly by the critics ; and the latest of his trilogy, “ The Destroyer,” 
claims a reception even warmer, since it is a much better book than 
either of its predecessors. Mr. Swift has begun to realise, appa- 
rently, that in fiction your fine phrase does not entirely obviate the 
necessity for dramatic movement, that a profound philosophy is 
not so acceptable and telling an element ina tale as humour is 
or variety and unexpectedness are. After all, the business of the 
novelist is to entertain; he is the descendant of the senachie and 
the bard and the innumerable kinds of them who told simple, 
vivid, stirring stories round the fire with no painful efforts to com- 
prehend other irrelevant fields of interest as we have in Huysman 
and D’Annunzio, and all the new race of poetical square pegs in 
round prose holes. And now that our Young Scot has begun to 
realise the elementary essentials of the good story, we have high 
hope for him. Of course, there is still the problem in his tale; having 
shone in Love the Tormentor, he must follow up with Lust the 
Destroyer. 

Let Mrs. Grundy rest tranquil, however; there is practically 
nothing in the new novel to bring the blush of shame, &c. There 
is a Sir Saul Rimmon who is not what a loving husband ought to 
be; there is one Hubert who “went North and South, East and 
West, changing climates and moralities, allowing a hundred 
civilisations to pass through him,” and comes home at last a 
physical wreck, to a mad-house; and there is a valet named 
Prahl who has the elements of high villainy in him; but all those 
social high-kickers do their high-kicking in the wings—they are 
strictly proper on the stage. We have said that Mr. Swift’s story 
is better than any of its predecessors ; it is so because it has a sure 
grasp of the end from the beginning ; its construction is more 
workmanlike than that of its fellows, and its characters are 
human. Though the construction is good, it is not perfect ; 
for Book I. in some odd way stands out by itself, ex- 
tremely interesting and effective so far as it goes, but with 
no artistic vazson a’étre, unless it be to give that charm- 
ing old scamp Prince Euxine a turn, and show the influences 
of heredity and the paternity of one of the female characters—all 
of which might very well have gone without saying. It is, in 
truth, what it affects to be, a Book of itself, and a volume of about 
70,000 words in all cannot afford to be broken up in this way. 
Lady Rimmon and Violet and Prahl—particularly Prahl—stand 
out on the canvas as clearly as Euxine, showing that Mr. Swift is 
becoming more adept at characterisation. The intrigue in which 
they move is most effectively rendered, and when the author con- 
descends to neglect epigram and metaphor a little to be descrip- 
tive, he wields a really brilliant pen. Those passages in Monte 
Oliveto are convincing, because the author (you swear) has 
known and loved the place and its people. For the first time in 
any of his books you have come on an atmosphere, on benign airs 
feltand inner meanings realised. And we don’t know, too, but 
what the Abate di Negri is, for all the brevity of his 
limning, the finest character of the book. Only once in 
an English scene does the author equal his Tuscan atmo- 
sphere, and that is when he deals with the Indian 
summer in- Mulvey hop-fields. It is perhaps (to give Mr. Swift a 
word of advice) in this matter of atmosphere that he may develop 
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himself yet to the greatest advantage. Hitherto he has been so 
much the cosmopolitan that his creatures were of no particular 
country, subjects of no special flag, though they talked a kind of 
English. Rather were they things in a vacuum-tube, looked at 
through a microscope by a young Scot with the national disease 
of metaphysics. That is very nice so far as it goes, but we prefer 
our tales in Plecn air. 


LITERARY GOSSIP 


MR. JAMES PAYN left an unfinished novel. It has yet to be 
settled whether it is to be completed or published in its present 
incomplete form. 


In certain literary circles of London a rather curious rumour— 
we might even say story—is afloat. It is to the effect that Miss Marie 
Corelli is really—an Irishwoman! Miss Corelli—this, we presume, 
is but a literary name—is usually described as of mingled Italian 
and Highland parentage, but the new historians are ready with 
what they consider circumstantial details as to her Celtic name 
and origin. We do not vouch for the story; indeed, we touch 
upon the matter with some hesitation, and even dread; but sup- 
posing it were true, would the fact be pleasurable or would it be 
embarrassing to the enthusiasts of the ‘* Celtic Renaissance ” ? 


The littérateurs are “going over to Rcme” in a new sense. 
Dr. Conan Doyle, Mr. Hall Caine, Mr. Gissing, Mr. H. G. Wells, 
Mr. E. W. Hornung, have all been in the “City of the Soul,” as 
Byron called it, this week. One is tempted to ask if this is a 
merely casual holiday development, or a subtle and carefully 
planned move in the Republic of Letters? If the latter, what 
next ? 


Mr. Barry O’Brien, who is well informed and lucid in historical 
matters, even though he may not possess altogether the imagina- 
tive touch which vitalises history, lectures to-night at the Society 
of Arts (under the auspices of the Irish Literary Society) on 
Theobald Wolfe Tone. By a curious little irony, Professor York 
Powell, Mr. Froude’s successor at Oxford, will take the chair—one 
can imagine Mr. Froude performing a similar office during a 
sympathetic study, if not a eulogy, of the daring organiser of 
Irish revolution! It might be thought that there is little that is 
new to say on Wolfe Tone or the relations of the France and 
Ireland which he strove so boldly to bind for his own country’s sake. 
On the contrary, there are strange facts and documents yet to see 
the general light. Not the least curious are those which illustrate 
the long, grave French deliberations as to the particular variety of 
rational religion, or Religion of Humanity, which they would 
establish when they were installed in Dublin, and could invite the 
peasant to put off his Roman Catholicism like a garment unsuited 
for business purposes, With all the tense and tragic drama of the 
time, it really left much scope for the Comic Spirit. 


One effect of the Spanish-American war has been to create: 
quite a spirited demand for books on naval and military subjects. 
The other day an order reached London from the U.S. Govern- 
ment for a small library of such books. It says something for 
London as an emporium of the book trade that, though these works 
were in various languages, they were, with one or two exceptions, 
accessible here. The general effect of the war on the book trade 
will not be good. In war times people read the newspapers to the 
neglect of books. 


Mr. Benjamin Swift, whose third story, “The Destroyer,” 
we review this week, is really Mr. W. Romaine Paterson, and is. 
the son of a Glasgow physician. Who will now ask, Can any good 
thing come out of Glasgow ?—seeing that it has given us the 
Glasgow school of painters and Mr. Benjamin Swift. However,, 
Mr. Swift has told us that he knows less of his native country than 
he might. Perhaps Glasgow knows Mr. Swift less than it might 
and ought—as little, say, as Edinburgh knew of Stevenson. By 
the way, Mr. Swift some time ago delivered an address to Glasgow 
undergraduates on “The Philosophy of Art,” or some similar airy 
subject, which was afterwards published in Cosmopolis. 
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The absolutely disproportionate interest which the Englishman 
devotes to politics as compared with literature is indirectly but 
decidedly illustrated by the attention accorded to Mr. Asquith’s 
Guildhall address on Criticism. If an ordinary Professor, who 
had devoted years to the subject, had taken Mr. Asquith’s place 
and propounded Mr. Asquith’s conclusions, most papers would 
have ignored him, and the majority of the others dismissed his 
remarks in a “cross-headed” paragraph. But because a prominent 
politician condescends to express the opinions that are as house- 
hold words to the students of his theme, Criticism promptly finds 
grace in the pressman’s eyes, and gets leaderettes even in the 
evening papers. To do Mr. Asquith justice, he dealt in an in- 
teresting and even animated fashion with points that to specialists 
seem almost trite. It is good to hear again that the true critic 
must have imagination—that he must be interpretative is an old, 
old story—that he should have preferences, but not exclusions ; 
that, though catholic, he must be fearless. Perhaps Mr. Asquith, 
if he were more in touch with present literary needs, would have 
dwelt more on this point. 


Omar Khayyam is certainly to the front just now. The dinner 
on Wednesday night of the Omar Khayyam Club, when Mr. 
Asquith was the guest, and made the speech, of the evening, is 
only one of many indications of this. We review on another page 
Mr. Heron Allen’s prose translation of the Ruba’iyat ; there is the 
Villon Society’s translation ; and how often do we not see the name 
of Omar? Can it be that he is now receiving the “insult of 
popularity ” ? 


They are not only Omarians who will be glad for the publica- 
tion of Colonel John Hay’s address at the Omar Khayyam Club 
dinner in last December (“In Praise of Omar.” Portland, Maine: 
Thomas B. Mosher 25 cents). The address is undoubtedly a 
fine piece of English, worthy of a more permanent presentation than 
in the form of an after-dinner speech. That is a striking passage 
in which Colonel Hay tells how, when camping once in one of the 
most desolate parts of the Rockies, he was startled to hear at 
sunrise a frontiersman intoning the stanza beginning 

*Tis but a tent where takes his one day’s rest 
A Sultan to the realms of Death addrest. 


With the address are printed poems by Mrs. Marriott Watson and 
Mr. Justin Huntly McCarthy. 


Messrs. Barnicott and Pearce, of the Athenzum Press, 
Taunton, are about to publish “Bibliotheca Somersetensis,” a 
catalogue of books and pamphlets and miscellaneous literature 
relating to the county of Somerset, by Emanuel Green, F.S.A. 
The work will be in three volumes, and the subscription price will 
be £2 12s. 6d. 


“ Bow, Chelsea, and Derby Porcelain,” edited, with notes, by 
Mr. William Bemrose, is in the press, and will shortly be published 
by Messrs. Bemrose, of London and Derby. The work will be 
illustrated by collotype and other plates of objects made at these 
factories, which will be of use to the collector and dealer. 


Mr. A. S. Boyd’s beautifully illustrated edition of Stevenson’s 
“Lowden Sabbath,” which Messrs. Chatto & Windus have just 
brought out, and which was reviewed in these columns last week, 
has met with a deserved success. The first edition of 2,000 copies 
has already been exhausted, and the reprint, which is now being 
proceeded with, will be ready in a week or so. 


Mr. Heinemann announces a novel for publication on Monday 
called “The Dull Miss Archinard.” It is the work of a new 
writer, Miss A. D. Sedgwick, who has, we are told, resided for 
some time as an art student in Paris. The characters of the story 
are English, but most of the action takes place in Paris. 


When M. Maurice Maeterlinck was in this country, we were all 
more or less interested in him. The particular statement to be 
made, however, is that he is one of the foreign authors who may 
now reckon on a sale in England. There is evidence towards this 
in a volume by him, of which Mr. George Allen promises us an 
English edition in the course of next month. The title of the book 
will be “ Wisdom and Destiny.” 
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P. P. C. 


THE nurse followed the Doctor out on to the landing, as 
usual. 

‘“‘ Er—discontinue the medicine,” he said; “leave her alone if 
she seems—er—to desire it. Let her do as she likes from now, 
I shall come early in the morning. You had better not leave the 
room to-night. Sleep in there with her. The easy chair—er— 

“Oh, I can sleep anywhere. You think there’s no improvement 
this evening then?” 

“None. Frankly—er—I consider that another twenty-four 
hours will see her through.” 

“You mean—— ?” 

“ She will not last longer than that.” 

The nurse watched him down the first of the 250 steps (there 
are no lifts in the North Kensington Mansions), and then turned 
back and re-entered the sick-room with that never-failing air of 
subdued cheerfulness which fitted her for such occasions. 

She noticed that the door, which she thought to have closed, 
stood ajar ; but draughts could not matter on this hot July even- 
ing. Besides, nothing was to matter any more. 

The patient was lying with her face to the wall. 

“ Nurse,” without turning round. 

“ T’m here.” 

“T want to go to sleep—by myself, please.” 

“Very well. Shall I draw the blinds?” 

“ No, thank you.” 

The nurse went quietly into the next room. 
wonderfully still with her face to the wall. 

The clock on the narrow sea-green overmantel, which was 
considered one of the attractions of this unsubstantial, cramped 
modern flat, ticked through an hour. 

Then the nurse put down her pen (she had been writing letters 
on her knee) and looked into the other room. 

The patient heard her—her hearing was quite marvellously 
acute of late—and said, “Come in. CanI have some water?” 

“ Of course you can.” And as the nurse came to the bedside 
with the glass, the girl turned suddenly and sat upright, saying, “I 
heard what the Doctor said.” 

For a moment the nurse could only pale a little without 
answering. Then her professional tact came to an effort at rescue, 
and she said, ‘‘ Well, we won’t talk of that. Lie down, please. 
Doctors aren’t infallible, you must remember. And while there’s 
life there’s hope.” 

“No. While there’s hope there’s life,” said the girl. 

She was only a girl in the sense that she was unmarried, for 
she was over thirty. Her face was so worn by this illness that it 
was impossible to tell whether it had ever been beautiful or the 
reverse. But the reverse seemed the more likely, for the bone was 
clumsily shaped, and if ever there had been beauty, it must have 
been several years ago, at the age when nature paints a super- 
ficial charm on the face of almost every woman. 

She drank the water, and sank back again, her narrow grey 
hands lying parallel on the counterpane. 

The nurse busied herself noiselessly about the room—moved 
the medicine bottles from the bedside, since they were useless now, 
took out a half-empty cup and saucer, straightened the few bits of 
Totterham Court Road which served as furniture. It was soon 
tidied, this very small room—the best in the flat, which consisted 
altogether of two minute sitting-rooms, and three more minute bed- 
rooms : the girl’s, the servant’s, and the one where the girl’s brother 
had slept till he went East to understudy a war-correspondent, 
and where subsequently a girl-friend had slept until this illness had 
made a professional nurse imperative. 

There was no effort at luxury, but rather a feeble struggle for 
art, which came out in patches, as it were, about the place, and 
took the form of profuse Aspinalling. 

But there was no actual discomfort, and there was as much 
cleanliness as London and Annie, the servant, would permit. 

Only this last visit of the Doctor’s had made a horrible difference 
in the atmosphere. The nurse was tactful enough not to over-act 
her cheerful part, and the silences were brimful. She was thankful 
when the time came for lighting the candles. After they had burnt 
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into the silence for a few minutes the girl turned on her side and 
called “ Nurse.” 

“Yes.” Down went the piece of linen that she was mending. 

“ Will you please write a letter for me. I'll dictate. Take my 
things and sit near.” 

The nurse fetched the writing materials and wrote, the girl 
dictating. The letter was to that brother, leagues away in a place 
that the nurse couldn’t pronounce. There were long pauses 
between the sentences that were to prepare him for such a home- 
coming as her former letters had never allowed him to dream of. 
She cried twice before it was finished, and the nurse sniffed man- 
fully. 

Then there was another of those awful silences, till the girl 
said: “And now give me the blotter, please, anda pencil. I’ve 
got to write a letter myself.” 

“Oh, but you’re not—how shall you manage ? 
let you. Can’t I do this one for you, too?” 

“No. That’s just it. I must do it myself.” 

The nurse said no more, but pulled and patted the pillows into 
a support, and then put the blotter on the bed. 

“Can I go and make your arrowroot now?” she said. She 
had been with the dying before this. 

«‘Please.” 

The girl spoiled five sheets of good Silurian paper, each with 
from two to three lines of very uneven writing, but the sixth sheet 
got covered with this : 


I ought not to 


“Tf you are in London and can spare the time, will you come 
and see me? Walter and I came here a year ago. But he is 
away now, and I am dying, and have no one but my nurse to give 
messages to. I want very much to see you ; but it must be a¢ once. 
I won’t keep you long. ESTHER BROWN.” 


When this was written, at last, and addressed, the girl touched 
the little bell at her bedside and asked for Annie. 

The undersized general of that name came in, awkward and 
grotesquely cautious, having left her creaking and only boots outside 
in the corridor. 

“ Annie,” said her mistress, “I want you to go on a message 
forme. You must take a cab”—Annie’s face lit up in spite of 
herself—“ and go to this address. Wait for an answer—a letter 
it will be—~—and bring it back here in the cab. Go as quickly as 
you possiblycan. If—the—gentleman is not there, bring me back my 
letter. I’ll give you the fare on your return. Do you understand ?” 

“Yes, Miss.” She took the letter in her apron-covered fingers, 
and stumped out again. 

The girl lay still for a while. It seemed to be the outcome of 
a long reverie when she asked suddenly, and for the first time, for 
a hand-glass. 

She stared into it hard, and then dropped it quickly, face 
downwards, on to the counterpane. 

“Shall I bring you the comb, or anything ?” asked the nurse. 

“No. Nothing.” 

She never moved or spoke after that till the servant came back 
an hour later. 

She brought a note. 

When the girl had read it, she said, “I am expecting a friend— 
directly—to say good-bye. Will you see that everything is tidy, 
and that I am not disturbed when he is here?” 


It was perhaps the least enjoyable half-hour in that man’s 
career—the half-hour spent by the bedside of a girl with whom he 
only dimly remembered to have flirted—a littlk—when he was a 
mere cub of twenty-two, and she was one of the passably nice girls, 
at Cambridge, who helped to kill wet Sunday afternoons. In 
subsequent years, when he was the fluctuatingly intimate friend of 
her brother, he could take his oath that he had never flirted at all. 
As a matter of fact, she had never given him an opportunity of 
doing so. She had become so proud, so odd, so unfriendly 
towards him, that he had thought, at last, that she must have 
something against him, and the practical cessation of friendship 
between him and*her brother had been owing as much to this 
theory as to the irresponsible circumstances which separated them 
actually, 
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And now! The unrecognisable wreck of a woman lay on a 
bed at the top of a poky flat, and told him that all her life had been 
a weary misery for love of him ! 

“T didn’t get you here to blame you,” was one of the things she 
said to him ; “ for there is no blame in the matter, to you or to 
anyone else. It was just—chance. I chanced to love you, and 
you chanced not to love me. I only wanted you to come so that I 
could get one happy thing into my life before it ends. I’ve so 
often said to myself ‘I love you!’ and now that I am going—for 
good—and that I know that dear Death is actually here in the 
room with me—waiting for me to come away—lI find that I am 
able to say it to you. Isn’t it strange? I mean that I can really 
tell you that without effort, without the least feeling of shame.” 

And again: “I wish I could tell you how I feel. Reticence, 
fear, even womanly pride, all seem to me now to be quite little 
things—paltry, trivial. The only things that remain, that matter 
at all now, are Love and Death. As my whole life was spoiled by 
Love, I dd want my death to be happy through Love. And, some- 
how, I couldn’t bear the thought of dying without ever once having 
said the only words that matter, ‘I love you’—oh, how wonderful ! 
No ; I don’t want you to say anything. I know what is in your 
mind. I can hear it—but don’t.” 

And just as he was going : “ And you'll remember my messages 
to Walter? September—you won’t forget ?—write it down. Sep- 
tember he comes back here, and you'll be the only person who can 
tell himakout me. I haven’t been allowed to see anyone for weeks. 
I didn’t want to. Only you, just fora few minutes this evening. 
Now I’ve done. Thank you very much.” 

She fell back with such a tearing moan that he was about to call 
for the nurse, who had exchanged a few words with him as he came 
in, But she was already there, motioning him to go. 


“Most extraordinary,” said the Doctor, when he came early 
next morning. “I might almost say—er—quite unprecedented in 
my experience.” 

“ The change began last night,” said the nurse. “ At about ten 
o'clock a friend was here to say good-bye--you told me to let her 
do as she pleased. At 10.30 he left, and this change began late in 
the evening. She had a perfect night.” 

“Very remarkable case,” said the Doctor. “I can only call to 
mind one other case of—er—almost—er—miraculous recovery. 
It was——” and he started on a hospital story of 1862. 

The nurse was to break the news to the patient. She did so 
with intense readiness and relief. She had always said that she 
couldn’t bear death-cases. But the scene, as such, was a failure: 
The girl merely stared at her fixedly whilst she spoke, and, when 
she had ceased speaking, turned silently with her face to the wall. 

‘She can’t take it in all at once, poor thing!” said the nurse to 
herself, and presently sat down to write letters contradicting those 
of yesterday. 

It was a terribly quiet day, that. The girl wanted nothing, and 
said nothing. But in the evening there seemed to be every prospect 
of another perfect night. She was drowsy and nerveless, and only 
wanted to sleep. 

So they ended the day early, and the nurse went to bed in her 
own room, with the door of communication standing wide. Tired 
out with inactivity, she fell quickly into a profound sleep. 

She woke, much later, with the idea, the sensation rather, 
that something had called her soundlessly. She listened, but heard 
nothing except the watch ticking, and so turned to resume her 
sleep. Again that vague something interposed. She got up then, 
and went very, very quietly into the next room, her bare feet 
hardly sounding on the matting. 

There was no sign of dawn yet at the window ; only the yellow 
shimmer of the night-light. But she could see that the bed looked 
queer. She went quickly to the bedside. 

There was no head on the pillow. She lifted the pillow with 
a movement of panic, and saw that the girl was lying with her 
head underneath it, and her face to the wall—dead. 


So the Doctor called it a still more extraordinary case ; and 
the nurse wrote a third batch of letters ; and one man guessed 
the truth. AMELIA PAIN. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


“ON WHICH SIDE, ENGLAND?” 
Zo the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


I SHOULD like, with deference, to dispute your contention that 
“‘ England’s sympathy should be given, heart whole, to the United 
States,” and to assert that it is much less generally bestowed in 
that quarter than the English Press indicates. It is difficult to 
speak on behalf of a class, but I venture to think that the opinion 
of the professional and upper classes in this country is, at bottom, 
far from hostile to Spain. It might be openly favourable were less 
British capital invested in the States. 

It would be unprofitable to recapitulate our ample reasons for 
ill-will to Uncle Sam. The “rightful claims of kinship” is a 
fine phrase, which touches no real feeling. The said claims only 
serve to enhance the acrimony of any dispute we may have with 
our cousin. I suppose the issue of the present conflict is not 
doubtful ; but I, at all events, earnestly hope that the Spaniard 
before he collapses may be able to inflict a good deal of incon- 
venience on the bully who has attacked him, and I have great 
satisfaction in signing myself 


Edinburgh. A WELL-WISHER OF SPAIN. 


THE CABLE PERIL IN THE FAR EAST 
Zo the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


The interview in the Westminster Gazette of April 27 with 
representatives of the Danish and English Cable Companies in 
the Far East confirms the worst fears upon which the article in the 
last issue of THE OUTLOOK was based. 

Let us put the suggestions of THE OUTLOOK side by side with 
the reply of Mr. Nielsen, the Danish manager and representative 
in this country of the Great Northern Telegraph (Russo-Danish) 
Company :— 


The Outlook, April 23 

For many years the two cable 
offices at Hong Kong, British and 
Danish, were in the same build- 
ing, but separate and distinct— 
the usual arrangement where diffe- 
rent services meet. Some time 
ago, however, a singular innova- 
tion was made by order from 
London and Copenhagen: the 
offices were amalgamated, and the 
work of both done in the same 
room. . . . Consider what this 
means. The Russians have a cable 
communicating with St. Peters- 
burg via Siberia. They have a 
language which is not understood 
by their English colleagues. Oppor- 
tunities of serving Holy Russia are 
too obvious. Even if our Govern- 
ment code is indecipherable—a 
large and comfortable assumption 
—a despatch may be rendered use- 
less if it cannot be read. The 
Dreyfus case has shown us to 
what lengths Continental govern- 
ments believe each other capable 
of going in order to obtain in- 
formation or cause confusion. We 
need not dwell on the various de- 
velopments of ingenuity which 
suggest themselves in this connec- 
tion. 


Mr.  ielsen’s Reply 


What are the facts? In the 
first place it is twelve years since 
the offices of the two companies 
were amalgamated at Hong Kong 
in the way described. The altera- 
tion was made solely for the pur- 
pose of economy. Before this time 
the Eastern Extension had a 
separate office at Hong Kong, and 
we, the Great Northern Telegraph, 
had our own office close by. Since 
one office and one staff could do 
all the work at much less expense, 
we came to an agreement, and 
united both offices in one establish- 
ment. The suggestion, however, 
that on this account Russian agents 
can henceforward ‘‘get at” the 
Eastern Extension’s messages is 
really too absurd for belief. 


No, Mr. Nielsen, the amalgamation took place late in 1887 or 
early in 1888, making its duration nearer ten years than twelve. But 


is this an arrangement which tends to become safer with the lapse 
of time? 
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But, says. Mr. Nielsen, it is “really too absurd for belief” that 
an enemy of British interests in this joint British and Russo- 
Danish office could do any harm because—well, because the 
manager is an Englishman. How sweet and simple an assurance, 
to be sure ! 

The candour with which Mr. Nielsen takes up a brief for 
Russia is refreshing, and simplifies the question. He makes much 
of the fact that there is in Shanghai a counterpart of the Hong 
Kong arrangement, a Danish manager being in charge at the 
Shanghai station. This is plausible, and was no doubt used with 
much effect to induce the Board to adopt the amalgamation and 
save something in the rent of offices. But there is no reciprocity 
here from the point of view of public safety. Shanghai is no part 
of the British Empire; Hong Kong is at once an important naval 
base and a telegraphic centre. 

And now we come to a gem. “The Russians,” says Mr, 
Nielsen, “should be the ones to complain if anyone does, for their 
cables in Hong Kong do actually and necessarily run into an 
office the control of which is in British hands.” For “cables” 
read “cable,” and the meaning, when interpreted, seems to be 
that the Russians, if the choice were left to them, would rather: 
have had the separate office which they had before! ‘“ They are 
sending him to England because all the others over there are as 
mad as he.” But surely this pupil of Polonius overestimates the 
imbecility of the British public ! 

The representative of the Ring—the Eastern Extension Tele- 
graph Company—was wiser. He declined to discuss the matter. 
“The suggestion,” he told the representative of the Westminster 
Gazette, “was really too preposterous to be taken seriously.” 
Will the British public, who thus see their interests in the Far 
East in jeopardy, think so too? 

THE WRITER OF THE ARTICLE. 


HOW TO DO IT 
To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


I observe that in your issue No. 11 you call attention in 
your “ Notes” to Sir Ralph Moor’s recent strictures upon the 
inferior quality of British goods sent to our West African Colonies 
for consumption. May I supplement the same by quoting from a 
letter which I have just received from Uganda, wherein notice is 
drawn to the monopoly which a certain British trader enjoys 
from consulting the needs of a certain class of consumer, instead 
of trying to drive an unwelcome article down those individuals’ 
throats? 

Lieutenant Neill Malcolm writes to me that before his long 
march from North India to Pekin, as also before his departure 
for Uganda, he laid in a large stock of Lipton’s tea. “ Not,” he 
mentions, “ because I like his tea more than others’, or because he 
is a Scotsman, but because his tea reaches me in “ims with screw- 
tops, in which I can afterwards keep specimens of all sorts of 
herbs, butterflies, &c., or into which I can put jam or flour, if 
necessary.” He goes on to point out how difficult it is to get the 
ordinary English merchant to consider these points, trivial indeed 
to the vendor, but invaluable to the travelling consumer. 

He also deplores the apparent inability of our merchants in 
another line to provide the unglazed and light cotton-stuffs which 
the natives in Africa now get almost solely from American manu- 
facturers. 

House of Commons. IAN MALCOLM. 

‘“*“A MODERN 
To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


Your correspondent, Elizabeth Helen Cox, “ fears” that I spoke 
ironically of the modesty of the Scots. This is a serious charge 
to bring against a young and struggling writer, whose future must 
depend in large measure upon the verdict of his countrymen- 
Obviously if 1 wrote ironically I was making fun of my com- 
patriots, which is no laughing matter. The least your correspondent 
could have done was to satisfy herself beyond all possibility of 
controversy that her accusation was well foundgd. r 

I think she is wrong in her main contention, but I £now she 1s 
wrong in the analogy she cites, viz. “the new-fangled pronuncia- 
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tion of the name of our national sport as ‘goff’” It is beyond 
doubt that “ goff” is the true pronunciation of the word. I have 
heard one or two Scotsmen (if I may call them so) sound the /: 
they were not great authorities on orthoepy. And I will—I mean 
I shall—(which is it ?) be surprised if your correspondent can find 
a single caddie at Musselburgh, North Berwick, St. Andrews, or 
anywhere else who calls the game anything but “ gowff.” That is 
probably sufficient ; if more were needed, Sir Herbert Maxwell 
dealt with the matter in the pages of “ Golf” some time since, as 
he dealt with the “Scotch” question a month or two ago in 
“ Maga.” ALEXANDER SMELLIE. 


To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


I have puzzled sorely over Miss Cox’s letter directed against 
what she terms “a modern Cockney affectation” of writing 
“Scots” or “Scottish” instead of “Scotch,” in which she charges 
you with “a gross grammatical error” because you wrote 
“ Scotsmen” where she would have you write “ Scotchmen.” 

I don’t quite see what grammar has to do with it; rather it 
seems a question of etymology and orthography. The form 
“Scotch” is purely a south-country form of the name that all 
Scottish writers until after the union of the English and Scottish 
Legislatures wrote “Scots” or “Scottish.” It was formed on the 
analogy of English, British, Welsh, &c., which, owing no doubt to 
the formation of their organs of speech, south-countrymen gave 
to the Anglo-Saxon Englisc, Brittisc, Welisc, &c. These Anglo- 
Saxon forms represent the Aryan suffix -zsko or -sko, applied to 
the Anglo-Saxon nominatives plural Evglas, Brittas, Welas, &c. 
We in the north never added the aspirate to our Anglo-Saxon 
appellative of Scottas, but wrote ourselves Scottis and Scots, until 
we were induced to conform to southern pronunciation. I take at 
random a couplet from Wyntoun :— 


Swa agayne a Scottis man 
Twa Inglis be the lest ther war. 
B. viii., c. xvi. 7. 2644. 
That is— 
So against one Scotsman 
Two English at least there were. 


I do not wish to weary you with dry technical discussion, but 
1 would refer those who are interested in the question of strict 
orthography to Professor Skeat’s “Principles of English Ety- 
mology,” page 272, where the formation of existing variants of 
these names is clearly explained. There is no need to work our- 
selves into tatters about it, but, strictly speaking, we are “ Scots” 
or “Scotsmen.” If Cockney influence is to be recognised, we find 
it in the form “Scotch” and “Scotchman.” “ Scottish” is an 
intermediate form, and, personally, I much prefer “ Scots,” as we 
have it in the title of the Royal Scots, the Royal Scots Fusiliers, 
&c. It represents Wyntoun’s “Scottis ” in like manner as “ Saint 
Andrews” represents what he spelt “Saynctandrewys.” In advo- 
cating “Scotch” and “ Scotchman,” Miss Cox is adopting a nick- 
name devised by “ our aulde enemies of England,” and forced upon 
us by the predominant partner. 

HERBERT MAXWELL, 


To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


Don’t you try to deceive us, Mr. Editor, with your Elizabeth 
Helen Coxes. We really must refuse to believe there is any such 
person. For of course any Scot with a knowledge of his or her 
own language knows that the “modern abomination” is the 
adjective “ Scotch,” the same being “a modern Cockney affecta- 
tion” less than two hundred years old. The word “Scots” is a 
noun and an adjective, it has been used in that double form by 
Scots kings (see James IV.’s charter to the Edinburgh printers, 
Chapman & Myllar, 1507), by Scots lawyers, by Scots poets and 
Scots writers generally since Scots literature took shape. You 
look in vain through the old ballads for the word “ Scotch” ; it is 
always “ Scottis,” “ Scottish,” or “ Scots,” as a reference to “ Sir 
Patrick Spens,” “ Kinmont Willie,” or “ The Gay Goss-hawk,” will 
indicate. .The only permissible adjective or substantive is “ Scots” 
or “ Scottish.” 
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If I were an editor and found a contributor use the term 
“ Scotch ” with reference to anything except the national beverage, 
I should warn him carefully to amend his taste and dismiss him if 
he persisted in perpetuating the atrocity. Cockney affectation 
indeed! Let Elizabeth Helen Cox look up her Burns and her 
Scott (who were occasionally guilty of the criminal “ Scotch,” 
because Cockney influences were strongly affecting Scots litera- 
ture at their time) ; she will find that her protest is singularly 
belated. If she desires a modern instance, I would refer her to 
Scotland’s national newspaper, the Scotsman of Edinburgh, or to 
Mr. W. E. Henley, of the late Scots Observer, who I am pleased to 
see never once uses the bastard word “ Scotch” in his notes to the 
Centenary edition of Burns. 


Glasgow. ST. MUNGO, 


‘“*THESE IGNORANT AND BUMPTIOUS 
REVIEWERS” 


Zo the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


In THE OUTLOOK of April 23 your reviewer of Joseph Conrad’s 
“Tales of Unrest” presumes to find fault with the author for 
following the example of Sackville, Spenser, Sidney, Daniel, 
Shakspeare, Middleton, Massinger, Holland, Dryden, Brown, 
Carew, Shelley, William Morris, and all other writers who know 
anything of English historically, in their use of /ike as a con- 
junction as well as a preposition. 

I do think that before a reviewer sets himself up as a judge to 
condemn an author for a “disregard of the rules of syntax” he 
should take a little trouble to find out what those rules are. An 
hour’s study of any good historical grammar or Early English 
text would show your reviewer that the adjective //ke was turned 
into a conjunction by union with as, and into a preposition by the 
addition of «zo or Zo ; “lyke as,” “ lyke unto or to,” are often used 
by early writers as conjunction and preposition respectively. 
“ Like to” was also occasionally used as a conjunction (see Walker, 
ii, 122). Gradually the as and the wnéo or ¢o dropped off, and the 
single ‘ke became both conjunction and preposition. 

On the use of /#e as a conjunction Mr. Sidney Walker wrote a 
special essay in his “Critical Examination of the Text of 
Shakspeare” (ii. 119-123). I have written letters in four or five 
journals on the point during the last twenty years, but these 
ignorant and bumptious reviewers wé// go on finding fault with 
writers who know more about English historically than they do 
themselves, and zw// talk about “ misuse—that is, perfectly correct 
use—of the word /4e grating upon the sensitive ear.” Impudence ! 
Let them go back to school and learn English grammar. 

F. J. FURNIVALL. 


To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


Mr. Conrad may or may not “know more about English 
historically” than his critic, but ‘even were he as learned philo- 
logically as Dr. Furnivall, the fact would not shake his critic’s 
objection that when he writes “7/ke men shout,” and “he scanned 
her features Ze one looks at a forgotten country,” he disregards 
the rules of both syntax and prosody. The Biblical sentence, 
“ Like as a father pitieth his children,” is as correct as it is beautiful, 
and if any word is to be omitted, that word should be “like” and 
not “as.” I am fully aware that “like” has been used as Mr. 
Conrad uses it by hundreds of English authors in addition to those 
instanced by Dr. Furnivall. But this does not prove to me that 
Mr. Conrad is “perfectly correct.” The fact that Shakespeare 
has written “And there is pansies” would not surely justify Dr. 
Furnivall in saying that “ Reviewers zs fools”! Ancient usage is 
no certificate of accuracy, and the publications of the Early English 
Text Society are not necessarily to be accepted as a standard of 
style to be slavishly followed by writers of to-day ; else were the 
crudities of Chaucer to be deemed more correct than the pellucid 
purities of Walter Pater. The modern stylist who strives like 
Johnson to prune the language of colloquial barbarisms must 
eliminate “/zke he did,” just as he eliminates such common errors 
as “try and” and “ different to.” 

YOUR REVIEWER. 
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SCIENCE NOTES 


THE Astronomer-Royal pointed out the other evening, at his 
lecture on the recent solar eclipse, that just at “ totality” a distinct 
chill was felt. by all present. The thermometer 
showed a fall of eight degrees, and it is inter- 
esting to notice that the minimum temperature 
was not reached until twenty minutes after the moon’s disc appeared 
completely to cover the sun. Mr. Christie remarked that it was 
particularly fortunate for astronomers that the moon appeared to 
fit the sun so exactly. 


The Eclipse 


The problem of successful aérial navigation still remains but par- 
tially solved. The day has not yet arrived when the light of the 
sun is to be blotted out by overhead streams of 

Artificial Flight flying humanity. Karl Buttenstedt, however, 
would have us think that the difficulties in the 

way are not so serious. In an interesting article upon the subject 
of artificial flight he points out that it is erroneous to suppose that 
any very great power is required at all in order to fly successfully. 
Maxim designed the engine upon his flying machine to give about 
35 horse-power for the purpose of lifting 8,800 lbs. ; and in the case 
of Langley’s model of 28% lbs. one horse-power was considered 
necessary. On the other hand, there is very good evidence to show 
that a suitable arrangement of wings would enable us to fall from 
a height in an oblique direction, and in the descent move along a 
distance of about twenty times the height from which we fell. 
Karl Buttenstedt cites an example. A friend of his, having shot 
an eagle, happened to notice that the bird stiffened its wings and 
fell slowly to the ground, being quite dead when it got there— 
presumably having died soon after the bullet struck it. The 
inference is, then, that this bird sailed slowly to the earth 
while exerting no force, expending no energy, upon its wings, 
and in so doing, or rather not doing, travelled a considerable dis- 
tance. Buttenstedt’s contention is that, with a small amount of 
energy expended in the wings, the bird’s course might have been 
kept horizontal. Feasible as this appears, the fact remains that 
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for artificial flight to be of use the machine must be able to mount 
of itself, and the stubborn law that to raise a certain weight to a 
certain height can only be accomplished with the expenditure of a 
certain definite amount of energy does not make the prospect bright. 


The curious cord markings upon the surface of primitive 
pottery has called forth a good deal of comment. A writer in the 
“ Popular Science Monthly ” thinks such mark- 

—” ings clearly point to the potters having used a 
roughly woven bag with which to lift the clay 

from its basket-work mould. There is good evidence to show that 
pots and pans were originally shaped upon wicker frames: the 
interlacing of the wicker has left an unmistakable imprint upon 
the clay in the case of many examples of ancient pottery. But 
the mesh-marks of a fabric are to be found there too, sometimes 
with no trace of wicker marks. It is supposed that the primitive 
potters at a later date cast their pots in holes in the ground, and 
used a bag with which to lift out the soft clay shape. The develop- 
ment in pottery making is believed to have taken place in this 
order—pottery made on the outside of a wicker form ; made on 
the zmside of a wicker form ; coil-made ; and, finally, wheel-made. 


It is reported that the Director of the Reims Museum has laid 
before the French Academy of Science a number of small glass 
: : mirrors found lately in Gallo-Roman tombs 
Ancient Mirrors of the Marne Department. These relics are 
about the size of watch-glasses, are slightly 
convex, and have also a coating of lead over them. They appear 
to have been used as ornaments, and not to have been designed 
for any scientific purpose. 


By gently warming the sample of suspected flour in an 
alcoholic solution of phloroglucinol, strongly acidified with 
phosphoric acid, the particles of wood saw- 


Sawdust dust become stained an intense carmine red, 
in Flour ; < : 
while the flour itself is scarcely affected by the 
process. An easy means this of detecting adulteration. 





MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN BOOKS. 





TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from 
One Guinea per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for 
weekly exchange of books at the houses 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS 
per annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
from Two Guineas per annum, 
N.B.—Two or Three Friends may 

UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION 

and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 

Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


NOW OFFERED AT 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any Address. 


The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION ; also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, SPANISH, and RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, 


30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 


241 Brompton Rd., S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria St., E.C., London; 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester, 





CASSELL & COMPANY’S ANNOUNCEMENTS 
PART I. ready on Monday next, price ls. of 


ROYAL ACADEMY PICTURES, 1898. 


To be completed in Five Parts, 1s. each, or One Volume, handsomely 
bound in cloth, 7s. 6d. 
The public are invited to note the following facts :— 


1.—The work will contain reproductions of important Academy Pictures that will 
appear in no other publication. 


2.—The Pictures are sufficiently large to give an excellent idea of the originals. 
3-—The Reproductions will be excellently printed on Plate Paper. 


4.—This is the only Fine Art publication devoted exclusively to the Royal Academy 
Exhibition. 


Orders for both the Parts and Volume of Cassell's ‘‘ ROYAL ACADEMY 
PICTURES,” 1898, should at once be registered. 


MR. MAX PEMBERTON’S NEW NOVEL. 


Now ready. Price 6s. 


KRONSTADT. By Max Pemberton, Author of 


‘A Puritan’s Wife,” ‘ Christine of the Hills,” &c. With Eight Full-page 
Illustrations. 


*** Kronstadt’ is beyond measure superior in all respects to anything that Mr 
Pemberton has hitherto done. Singularly original in its conception, the story is most 
cunningly and cleverly told. It grips the attention in the first paragraph, and whirls 
one irresistibly along in unabated excitement through all the stirring incidents of its 
skilfully devised plot, giving one not an instant’s rest until the splendid dramatic climax 


brings sudden relief.”— Daily Mail. 


Now ready, price 6s, 
SPECTRE GOLD. By Herapon Hix, Author 
of “* By a Hair’s-Breadth.” With 8 Full-page Illustrations. 


This is a stirring story of adventure in the wild North-West, the most thrilling scenes 
being laid on the Klondyke River and the route thither. 


NEW NOVEL BY FRANK STOCKTON, 


Now ready, price 6s. 


THE GIRL AT COBHURST. By Frank R- 


SrocxTon, Author of * A Story-Teller's Pack,” ‘* Mrs, Cliff's Yacht,” &c. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Ltd., London ; Paris, New York, and Melbourne. 
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THE WEEK IN BRIEF 


A PARLIAMENTARY paper of ‘‘Correspondence respecting the Affairs of 

China ” was issued on Saturday, dealing with events down to the beginning 

of April. The TZimes Pekin correspondent on 

Imperial Tuesday announced that the southern part of Talien- 

wan is to be, like Port Arthur, an exclusive naval 

base, not open to foreign merchantmen, and that fortifications are already 
being built there. 

The British Proclamation of Neutrality in respect of the Spanish- 
American war was issued on Tuesday night in a London Gazette Extra- 
ordinary, accompanied by a letter from the Home Secretary to the heads 
of Government Departments, touching the restrictions on warships of the 
belligerents in British harbours, In the matter of coal a warship of either 
nation calling at a neutral British port may obtain enough coal, and no 
more, to enable her to reach her nearest destination under her own flag. 

The Queen left her villa at Cimiez on Thursday, and, travelling va 
Paris and Cherbourg, arrives this afternoon at Portsmouth, whence she 
will proceed through London to Windsor. 

The Havana-Florida cable has since Sunday been held by the United 
States steamer Mangrove, so that the Jamaica-Bermuda-Halifax line, 
which has only been completed a few months, is left as the only safe 
means of communication between the West Indies and Europe. <A 
further argument for all-British cables in the Pacific and everywhere else. 

A short Bill has been laid before the German Reichstag, authorising 
the Federal Council to extend to imports from Great Britain and her 
colonies the most-favoured-nation treatment, up to July 30, 1899—not, 
however, to imports from British dependencies imposing more unfavour- 
able duties on German than on British imports. 

Telegraphic communication has been established between Lagos and 
Jebba, a British port on the Niger, a little north of the ninth parallel. 

Great excitement has been roused by the levying of the hut-tax at 
Accra on the Gold Coast. 

For the Newfoundland Seal Fishery season, which is just ending, a 
total catch of nearly 300,000 seals is reported, the best for several years. 

In answer to a question by Mr. James Roche about arbitration between 
Great Britain and the States on the Yukon boundary question, Mr. 
Chamberlain said in the House of Commons on Monday that the matter 
was under the consideration of the Governments, and there was good 
reason to believe that an agreement would shortly be concluded for a 
modus vivendi at the passes, pending a final adjustment. 

A deputation of members of Parliament and others representative of 
the sugar industry was received by Mr. A. J. Balfour at the Foreign Office 

on Thursday afternoon. He assured them that the 

Home Government would use all means to bring about a 

successful issue to the forthcoming Conference, and 

spoke of the anxiety of the Government ‘to assist those. who are among 
our oldest and most loyal dependencies,” the West Indian colonies, 

The motion for the second reading of the Victoria Embankment and 
St. John’s Improvement Bill was lost in the House of Commons on Tues- 
day by no less than 252 votes (84 for, 336 against). 

The coal strike in South Wales continues. The Miners’ Federation 
of Great Britain on Wednesday voted a grant of £1,000 from their central 
fund to the South Wales and Monmouthshire miners, with a further 
allowance of £500 a week for the next four weeks. 

The Chelsea County Council Election Petition against the return of 
the Progressive candidates, on account of an entertainment by Mr. F. J. 
Horniman, M.P., father of one of the candidates, was dismissed on 
Monday. 

A demonstration was held in Trafalgar Square last Saturday, at which 
a resolution was carried protesting against Spanish conduct in Cuba and 
the Philippines, and the punishments on Anarchist prisoners in Spain. 

Blood has at last been shed in the Spanish-American war. On Thurs- 

day three vessels of the United States blockading 

Foreign squadron bombarded the Spanish batteries at Ma- 

tanzas, Cuba, and demolished them; but the early 

reports of this affair were exaggerated, though some loss of men on the 
Spanish side seems certain. 

Spain officially announced on Sunday that she would respect the prin- 
ciples of the Declaration of Paris of 1856, but that she must make the 
most absolute reserves in the matter of privateering. She has also addressed 
a further Circular to the Great Powers, stating again the Spanish case. On 
Monday the United States Houses of Congress declared a state of war to 
have existed since April 21. The actual blockade of Havana by the 
United States North Atlantic squadron commenced on Friday, the 22nd, 
though several ships have run the blockade since then, On Monday also Mr. 
Sherman resigned the Secretaryship of State, being succeeded by Mr. Day, 
and Mr, Roosevelt resigned the Assistant Secretaryship of the Navy. 
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Spanish ships in United States harbours have been allowed till May 21 to 
effect their clearance. Spanish vessels captured prior to the absolute 
commencement of war are to be held pending the decision of the prize 
courts, On Wednesday afternoon the United States squadron left Hong 
Kong for Manila, in the Philippines, which are, it is said, to be blockaded. 
It has been pointed out in Berlin that English and German trade would 
be far more injured than Spanish. But is such a blockade possible ? 

Japan is said to have obtained from China a promise that the province 
of Fo-kien, opposite Formosa, shall not be alienated. The Chinese 
Emperor has summoned to Pekin, to becbme privy councillor and member 
of the Tsung-li-Yamen, Chang Chih Tung, Viceroy of Hunan and Hupei. 
His reputation is that he is ‘‘ honest, incorruptible, and Russophobe.” 

There are now 3,000 Russian troops at Port Arthur. This number, it 
is said, will be increased to 5,000 during the next two months, to 20,000 
by the end of the year, and to 50,000 by the date of the Manchurian 
railway completion. 

The delegates of the Powers at Paris have fixed May 2 as the date of 
the announcement of the Greek indemnity loan. The evacuation, it is 
now stated, should commence on Monday next, and finish on June 2. 

At Dunedin, New Zealand, the Rev. G. Hall, aged 73. Ex- 
Moderator of the Presbyterian Church of New Zealand. Formerly a 

missionary in Jamaica, and for twenty five years in 
Obituary charge of the Madras Training College. ———April 24, 
Dr. Henry Marshall, M.D. Edinburgh, at Ayton, 
aged 65, former President of the Royal Medical Society, and F.R.S., 
Edinburgh. For ten years surgeon and afterwards consulting surgeon at 
the Bristol General Hospital_——Col. Sir Vivian Dering Majendie, at 
Oxford, in his 62nd year. Saw active service in the Crimean War and 
the Indian Mutiny, being present at the capture of Lucknow. In 1871 
appointed Chief Inspector of Explosives ‘to the Home Office. C.B. 
1880, K.C.B. 1895. April 25, Sir James Bain, at Glasgow, aged 78. 
Ironmaster and coalowner ; wrote also on his own subject. Conservative 
M.P. for Whitehaven, 1891-92. Lord Provost of Glasgow, 1874. 
James Routledge, at Ferryside, Llanelly, aged 68. Edited at different 
times the Friend of India, Dundee Advertiser, Western Dai'y Mercury, 
and other papers. April 27, Sir Henry Mitchell, at Bradford, aged 73. 
A prominent Bradford merchant, Mayor and President of the Chamber of 
Commerce, and first honorary freeman of the town. Virtual founder of 
the Bradford Technical College. The Earl of Caledon, aged 51. Served 
in the Egyptian campaign of 1882. Representative peer for Ireland.—— 
April 28, Sir F. A. Milbank, at Barningham Park, aged 78. Ex-M.P. 
for North Riding, and afterwards for Richmond, Yorks. ——-Mr. Caleb 
Wright, aged 87. Sat for Leigh (Lancashire) in the House of Commons, 
1885-1895. Commenced as worker in a cotton-mill. 
April 25, in moving the second reading of the Evddence in Criminal 
Cases Bill, the Attorney-General said that : ‘* There were at present, side 
by side, two systems. One system allowed the pri- 
Speeches soner to give evidence in a large number of charges ; 
another system prevented him giving evidence ; 
and there was this anomalous state of things, that whether a pri- 
soner was to be allowed to give his version of the affair depended upon 
the way in which the charge was framed against him by the prosecuting 
counsel, The experience of all the States in America, all our self- 
governing Colonies, and the Crown Colonies was in favour of allowing 
prisoners to give evidence. All civilised countries in which the practice 
prevailed were not only satisfied with the system, but none of them had 
even suggested any alteration.” 

Sir Edward Clarke said that almost every lawyer conspicuous of late 
years in the administration of criminal justice was in favour of the Bill. 
It puzzled and distressed him that there should be this resistance to a Bill 
which would remove a barbarism from the practice of their criminal 
law. 

Mr. Alfred Lyttelton, against the Bill, said the House was legislating 
for the poor, the miserable, the ignorant, the confused, almost the dumb, 
who were driven into a criminal court, and who, probably for the first time 
in their lives, endeavoured to string together a few sentences against more 
or less skilled opponents. They were sanguine if they imagined that the 
cross-examination one heard at the Old Bailey would afford an opportunity 
for such a man to prove his truthfulness and integrity. No serious attempt 
had ever been made in that House to show that innocent people had been 
convicted because they had not been examined. 

April 27, in the discussion on Mr. R. G. Webster’s amendment to the 
Local Government (Ireland) Bill, to exclude the illiterate voter from the pro- 
visions of the Bill, Mr. A. J. Balfour said that as **a general reform, there 
was no more strenuous advocate of it than himself, but he could not consent 
to see it introduced for the first time in a Local Government Bill dealing 
with a comparatively small part of the United Kingdom.” The amend- 
ment was withdrawn, to be brought up again on the Report stage 
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THE GROSVENOR HOTEL 


VICTORIA STATION. 
BELGRAVIA, LONDON, S.W. 


UNDER ENTIRELY NEW MANAGEMENT. 








This Magnificent Hotel occupies the finest and most central position in 


London, and its management has been entirely reorganised by gentlemen 


appointed by the High Court of Justice. 


The Hotel is furnished in a superior manner, and contains upwards | 


of 250 Sitting and Bed Rooms, as well as Elegant Suites of Apartments. 


PRIVATE ROOMS FOR PARTIES. 


The 
highest-class 


general reorganisation enables the management to provide the 
DINNERS, WEDDING BREAKFASTS, c., for which 





some of the finest suites of rooms in London are available. 


This Hotel adjoins the premier Railway Station of London, and is, 


therefore, most 


Coast and Continent. 
Telephone No, 113, Westminster. 


For terms apply to the Manager, J. W. APTOMMAS. 





convenient for travellers to and from all parts of the South | 


IMPERIAL ROVER CYCLES 


HIGHEST CLASS MACHINES 
NOTED FOR STABILITY 


ANY MAKE OF TYRES FITTED 
TO ORDER. ‘a 





Fully Illustrated Price List of 
these celebrated Machines free 
on application to 


THE ROVER CYCLE COMPANY, 


LIMITED 
(Late F. a 
METEOR WORKS, COVENTRY. 


LONDON: 4 & 5 Holborn Viaduct, E.C.; 157 New Bond 
Street, W.; 19 & 20 Old Bailey, E.C. 
(REPAIRS DEPARTMENT). 


Starley & Co., Limited), 





FURNITURE 


ORIGINAL 
TASTEFUL 
DURABLE 
ECONOMICAL 


DECORATIONS 


175 & 176 SLOANE ST., S.W. 


WARING'’S 


(WARING § GILLOW, Tid.) 


175 to 181 OXFORD ST., LONDON, W, 





HOTEL VICTORIA 


LON 


DON 


Most conveniently and fashionably situated, with large number of Sitting and Bed'Rooms en suite, and Single 


and Double Bedrooms. 
Dinner. 
3s. 6d. Also service a la carte. 


The Victoria Orchestra performs selections in Dining Hall daily during Luncheon and 
Table d’Hoéte Luncheon, 1 to 3 p.m., 3s. 6d.; Dinner, 6 to 8.30, 5s.; and Supper, from 10 o’clock, 
Tables may be secured in advance. 


Open to non-residents. 


THE CORDON” HOTELS, wmiteo. 
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LONDON, CHATHAM, & DOVER RAILWAY COMPANY 


ROYAL MAIL ROUTE & SHORTEST SEA PASSAGE TO: THE CONTINENT. 
THREE CONTINENTAL ROUTES. 
DOVER AND CALAIS, DOVER AND OSTEND, AND QUEENBORO’ 
AND FLUSHING. 


Termini in London: VICTORIA (West End), HOLBORN & ST. PAUL’S (City). 
The Trains of the L. C. & D. Co. run alongside the Steamers by all the above routes 
at the landing places. 


LONDON AND PARIS IN 72 HOURS 


BY SPECIAL EXPRESSES. THREE SERVICES DAILY IN EACH DIREC. 
TION. Magnificent New S.S. ‘‘ Dover,’’ ‘‘Calais.’’ and ‘‘Lord Warden”’ 
now running in the Night Services. 


BRUSSELS in 72 Hours via Dover & Calais & Dover & Ostend. . 


CHANNEL STEAMERS. 

The Company’s Fleet includes the New and Magnificent S.S. ‘‘ Calais-Douvres,’’ 
‘«Empress,’’ ‘‘Victoria,’’ ‘‘Invicta,’’ ‘‘Dover,’’ ‘‘Calais,’’ and ‘‘ Lord 
Warden.’’ Most of these Vessels have made many passages within the hour between 
DOVER and CALAIS, 


SWITZERLAND AND ITALY, via Laon and via Paris. 


GREATLY ACCELERATED SERVICES TO NORTH-EAST EUROPE, 
The Queenboro’ and Flushing Route 


Isthe quickest and most comfortable to Holland, Germany, and the North of Europe. 
The magnificent New Paddle Boats of the Zeeland Steamship Company have spacious 
Saloons and afford yng ae ee wn ame Fixed Day and Night Services. New 
TurouGH Service (on Week-days)}—Nortu oF ENGLAND TO THE CONTINENT by 
this route via Willesden and Herne Hill from Manchester at 4.15 P.M., Liverpool at 
4-5 ?.M., and Birmingham at 5.45P.M. Through Carriages, Flushing to principal towns, 

Through Tickets and Registration of Luggage to all the Principal 

Cities and Towns in Europe. 
CHIEF CONTINENTAL AGENTS, 

PARIS : Capt. A. W. Cyurcuwarp, 30 Boulevard des Italiens; BRUSSELS: M. 
Ch. Niessen, 9 Boulevard Anspach; COLOGNE: M. Ch. Niessen, 4-6 Domhof; 
CALAIS: Capt. RtomerieLp, Gare Maritine; MONTE-CARLO: Messrs. Smitu & 
Co., Bankers; BALE: Messrs. De Speyer & Co., 56 Freie Strasse. 

THE SEA-SIDE.—The shortest and most direct route by Main Line to Margate, 
Ramsgate, Broadstairs, Herne Bay, Westgate-on-Sea, Birchington, and other favourite 
watering places on the Kent coast. The GRANVILLE EXPRESS to Margate, 
Ramsgate, and Westgate, in two hours. CHEAP FAST TRAINS run frequently 
during the Summer months on weekdays, and on Sundays there are Special Cheap 
Trains to the same places, enabling visitors to spend EIGHT HOURS at the Sea:side. 

CRYSTAL PALACE.—Passengers by this Company's Route are conveyed to the 
High Level Station adjacent to the Centre Transept of the Building. Cheap Return 
Tickets including admission. 

Full particulars can be obtained on application to the Traffic Manager, Victoria 
Station, Pimlico, S.W. ; at Messrs. Cook & Sons, Ludgate Circus, E.C., 33 Piccadilly, 
W., and 99 Gracechurch Street, E.C. ; at Dr. Lunn’s, 3 Charing Cross and 47 St. Pauls 
Churchyard, E.C, ; or at the Offices of the International Sleeping Car Company, Cock- 
spur Street, S.W. 





EMIGRATION TO CANADA. 


FREE GRANTS OF LAND IN MANITOBA. 


FREE GRANTS OF LAND OR CROWN GRANTS AT 
LOW PRICES IN OTHER PROVINCES. 


Also Cheap Improwed Farms. 


CLASSES WANTED :—Capitalists, persons with Moderate Incomes, Farmers, 
Farm Labourers, and Young Men desiring to learn Farming. Special arrangements for 
Domestic Servants. 


Canada exports largely Farm and Dairy Produce. 


Canada has Gold and other Minerals in abundance, also immense Forests, Productive 
Fisheries, Important Manufacturing Industries, the Largest Area of Fertile Land avail- 
able for Settlement in the World, and a growing Import and Export Trade in all 
commodities. 


The Provinces of Canada are Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, North-West Territories, and British Columbia. 


Pamphlets, Maps, reliable information and advice on all matters of interest to in- 
tending Settlers, and as to the Trade and Commerce of the Dominion may be obtained 
gratis and post free, on application to the 


HIGH COMMISSIONER FOR CANADA, 
17 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W. 


or to any of the Agents of the Canadian Government inthe United Kingdom. 


Correspondence and Personal Interviews Invited. 





The Birds 
come back 
in Spring. 


When all men’s ) 
fancies 
keenly turn to ) 


Or atv Hosters, TatLors and OUTFITTERS EVERYWHERE, or sent on receipt of POSTAL ORDER. 
Bronze, polished, 5/-; Army quality, nickel, 9 6 (for Great Britain only); for the Colonies add 4/- extra. 


6 Puitir Lange, Lonpon, E.C. 


i} Separate Stretchers 
é ROUSERS are recommended 
if ; for each 


Trousers in use. 


HATS, TOQUES, BONNETS, 
AND HEADDRESSES. 


SPECIALITE: 
BRIDESMAIDS’ AND 
TRAVELLING HATS, 


§ 


pair of 





To the CONTINENT via QUEENBORO & FLUSHING 


ROYAL DUTCH MAIL. 


Large, Fast, and Magnificent PADDLE 
Actual Sea Passage by the new 21-knot Night Steamers 2} hours only. 


Twice daily in each direction. 


Day and Night Services. 
Steamers. 


Through Tickets and Registration of Luggage from London (Victoria, Holborn Viaduct, St. Paul’s, 
and Herne Hill Stations) to the principal stations on the Continent and vice versa. 
munications between Liverpool, Manchester, Birmingham, and Queendboro, via Willesden Junction 


and Herne Hill, w¢hout touching London, 


Apply for time-tables, &c., to the Zeeland Steamship Company’s London Office, 44a Fore Street, 


-C., where circular tickets may be obtained at three days’ notice, 


SS 
eS 


Has returned from PARIS, and has 
now on view a Choice Collection of 
MILLINERY for the COMING 
SEASON. 


Through com- 


14 PONT STREET, 


CADOGAN PLACE. 
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The only actual Trans-Continental Railway in the world. 
management from the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean. 
extend in a direct line from Atlantic Tide-water to attend a miles. 





The only Company running Through Trains under one 
The Longest line in the World. 














~ **EMPRESS OF JAPAN,” ” ” 
* ‘EMPRESS OF CHINA,” 2» ” 


FOR JAPAN AND CHINA. 


Pacific Ocean. 


CANADIAN-PACIFIC LINE. 


&.M.S, ‘‘EMPRESS OF INDIA,” 6,000 tons gross, 10,000 h.p. 


Largest, Fastest, Finest, and only Twin-screw Steamers on 





Leave Great Britain thrice weekly ; 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


Goldfields of BRITISH COLUMBIA, YUKON, AND 
KLONDIKE, 


CONNECTING AT VANCOUVER WITH THE 
CANADIAN-AUSTRALIAN LINE. 


R.M.S. ‘ MIOWERA.” 
»  “WARRIMOO,” 
»  “AORANGI.” 


FOR AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, HAWAIIAN 


ISLANDS, AND FIJI. 


Largest, Fastest, and Finest Steamers running from American Continent 


to Australasia, 


Vancouver every three weeks. 








Price £120 wa JAPAN. AROUND THE WORLD. 


Price £125 via AUSTRALIA. 
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Its trains and steamers 
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7 James Street, LIVERPOOL. 
















N.B.—ALLAN, AMERICAN, ANCHOR, BEAVER, CUNARD, DOMINION, WHITE STAR, P. & 
ALBION AND NORTH GERMAN LLOYD AGENCIES, 


DOMINION EXPRESS Agency for swift dope of Parcels and i issue of Money Orders: at low rates. 


Sole Wholesale Agents for Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa: 


For Descriptive Pamphlets, Maps, and Through Tickets, apply to 
CANADIAN PACIFIC 


67 and 68 King William Street, London Bridge, E.C. 


RAILWAY CO. 


30 Cockspur Street, Trafalgar Square, S.W., LONDON. 
67 St. Vincent Street, Saar. 
> O., SHAW, SAVILL AND 
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